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WOOD DUCK AND WOODCOCK. 


In 1890 the Legislature of Ontario enacted a law pror 
viding that “if at any time it shall appear that any mi- 
gratory game bird is in danger of extinction, and that the 
shooting and sale thereof has been forbidden in any two 
or more of the States lying to the south of Ontario, one 
of such States being New York or Pennsylvania or Michi- 
gan, the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council may protect 
such bird in Ontario for the period in which it is pro- 
tected in the States.’ With a view to making this 
effect:ve with respect to the two species of wood duck 
and woodcock, the Game Commissioners in May of last 
year directed Chief Warden Tinsley to correspond with 
the sportsnien’s associations in the ‘States concerned to 
learn their attitude toward a close time for this game. 
Mr. Tinsley also, through the Forest AND STREAM, in- 
vited correspondence on the subject. 

The result of this request is given in the current report. 
Mr. Tinsley received responses from representative sports- 
men in Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, New York and Dela- 
ware, expressing the generally held conviction that im- 
mediate steps should be taken for the protection of the 
two species. The testimony adduced is to the effect 
that the wood duck in the territory concerned is a vanish- 
ing species. Mr. C. T. Bodfield, Secretary of the Ohio 
Sportsmen’s Protective Association, says “the wood duck 
is almost unknown to our hunters in this State, and very 
few are seen each year.” Mr. W. B. Mershon writes 
from Saginaw, “Wood ducks, I think, are practically ex- 
tinct here. I have not seen one for years, and our little 
streams used to be full of them.” 

Whatever may be the immediate result of the agitation 
for protection of this duck—one of the most beautiful 
and valuable of all the feathered tribe—and one cannot 
hope for any speedy result, the efforts of Mr. Tinsley 
and his associates have at least served to direct atten- 
tion .to the subject and have awakened interest in it; 
and if the discussion shall be kept up, there is reason- 
able ground of confidence that Ontario and the States 
concerned may in the near future have uniform laws 
which will accomplish the desired end. 











OUR FOREST RESERVES. 


ALTHOUGH it is well known that forest reserves have 
been established by the United States, and their area has 
often been stated, the general public has little or no 
specific knowledge of where they are situated, the extent 
of each or the character of the country within their 
boundaries. These details should be known. The table 
published this week gives much of this information. 
The only point untouched is as to the character of the 
country embraced in the different reserves. On the other 
hand, the table is a historical document which shows the 
date at which each reservation was set aside and at which 
each has been added to or diminished. All this informa 
tion is of great value to every Citizen. 

When these reserves were set aside by Presidential 
proclamation, their precise permanent geographical limits 
were not known, nor was it known whether the whole 
tract set aside was public domain or was in part occupied 
by settlers who had claims or titles within the boundaries 
established. To have waited until the tracts decided on 
as suitable for reservations should be surveyed would 
have postponed the establishment of the reserves for very 
many years, during which the work of destruction of the 
forests would have continued without let or hindrance, to 
the very great injury of the inhabitants of the Western 
country. It was very wisely determined to establish the 
reserves’ boundaries by straight lines then, and to survey 
them afterward, and when their proper limits had been 
learned, to correct errors by subsequent proclamations. The 
work of surveying and of correction is now going on, and 
the table shows a number of cases where large areas have 
been subtracted from certain of the reserves as originally 
established, and are now restored to the public domain. 

Of the character of the country in all these reserves 
no one person is thoroughly informed. Yet some of the 
most competent men in the United States have journeyed 
over most of them, and as time goes on we may expect 
full reports on all. One such. report—that on the Black 
Mesa’ Forest Reserve—is now in our hands, and will soon 
be published. What we do know about these reserves is 
that in the past they have been the 1 of almost all 


the species of big game native to temperate America, In 


the northern central reserves, or in some of them, are 
still found a few elk, moose and sheep, and a greater num- 
ber of bears, goats, deer of two species, and perhaps a 
few antelope. In this same country the buffalo once 
ranged. To the west of the Rocky Mountains in the 
north are deer of three species, a few elk and moose, 
many goats, some sheep and bears, and possibly still a few 
caribou. Again, to the southward, there are sheep and 
deer, while still further south there are sheep, deer, a 
few antelope and the almost extinct Merriam’s elk, if any 
of that species still survive. 

The unanimous voice of the nature lovers and sports- 
men of the United States calls for the setting aside as 
speedily as possible of these forest reserves, in part at 
least, as game refuges, where no hunting whatever shall 
be permitted, but where the game shall be allowed to 
live and to increase undisturbed. If this shall be done, 
and done soon, the results will be such that the wisdom 
of the action will soon be apparent to every one. The 
rapidity with which game increases when protected is well 
known and has been nowhere better shown than in. the 
Yellowstone National Park. There is no reason why 
we should not have scattered over the Western country a 
dozen or twenty great areas similar to the National Park, 
all swarming with big game, which would overflow into 
the surrounding country. To the borders of such refuges 
hunters would come from all parts of the world, each 
anxious to secure specimens of the great game now so 
hard to f.nd, and each visiting hunter would leave among 
the guides and ranchmen hundreds of dollars, paid out 
for services, supplies and horse hire. From the same 
overflow the settlers round about could kill their winter’s 
meat and would thus receive a double benefit. Indeed, no 
one would be so greatly profited by the establishment of 
such refuges as the settlers living near them. One would 
suppose that from the States in which these forest re- 
serves lie there would come a united demand for the 
action suggested, for it is these States that will receive 
all the money benefit from the refuges. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DUCKING WAYS. 


WE spoke last week of the way in which various species 
of game became educated under new conditions of rela- 
tionship with the human race. A noteworthy example 
of this is referred to in the current report of the Ontario 
Game Commission, in which attention is directed to the 
fact that the wildfowl are coming more and more to fre- 
quent the marshes controlled by wildfowl preserves. At 
the first blush it might appear an anomaly that the game 
should seek refuge and security on the very grounds 
dedicated to their destruction; but there is a very good 
reason for their action, and the security which they seek 
is in large measure given them. This is due, as Commis- 
sioner MacCallum, who writes the report, points out, to 
the fact that on the club grounds it is in many cases with 
Ontario preserves the rule that shooting does not begin 
promptly with the opening of the season on the first of 
September, but later, and often not until late as October. 
With shooting elsewhere from the first day continuously, 
it is a matter of course that the fowl should seek harbor 
on the marshes where there are no deadly guns. Again, 
on the preserves, when shooting actually is in progress, 
none is practiced before 8 o’clock in the mornimg and 
after sundown in the evening; and as nothing tends to 
drive ducks from their feedings grounds more certainly 
than shooting before sunrise and after sunset, it is not 
strange that the club marshes should have game while 
other territory is abandoned. 

For this reason the club preserves are preserves in 
fact, and the benefit of them is by no means confined to 
the club members, but in a general way extends to the 
public at large. 

This is another Testution of the great truth that 
public business should be conducted on the lines approved 
and practiced in private business affairs; and those prin- 
ciples of game protection which govern in private pre- 
serves should be adopted also for the vast preserve of 
which the public is owner and user. If our game laws 
were a transcript of the ‘rules of a game club, and if 
our fishing laws were copied from the rules of a fishing 
eae ee ene eee 


plenishing the supply and limiting the faerie follow 
those of the élub organizations,” the ideal theory and 
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It is to be noted that a club which owns a fishing or 
shooting privilege which has cost it something to 
acquire, does not this year proceed recklessly to use up 
and exhaust its resources without thought of next year. 
On the contrary, it considers carefully the question of 
how to provide a new stock of fish or to leave a parent 


.stock of game for the fishing and shooting of another 


season. It drafts rules to govern its members and to 
control their action with a view to this conserving of 
the common stock for the common enjoyment of all. No 
club member in these days is allowed to kill indiscrimi- 
nately and without limit the fish or game of the club; he 
is strictly bound by club rules. It is only the individual 
who is taking the public fish or game who considers that 
he has license to get all he can. The legal limitations 
on numbers of fish taken in a day or of birds killed ina 
day, are nothing more than an incorporation into the 
laws governing shooters in general of the rules of demand 
and supply which the clubs have voluntarily adopted for 
themselves. That State to-day has the best game and 
fish laws which in its statutes has approached most closely 
the club rules of a preserve. 


THE STORM AND THE BIRDS. 


THE storm of two weeks ago was of the destructive 
kind which imperils in vast areas the lives of the game 
birds, and the kind which, in the mind of sportsmen, 
arouses forebodings of an open season devoid of birds 
and therefore devoid of sport. The experience of previous 
years in respect to similar storms affords good grounds 
for apprehension of grave disaster. 

The storm followed a spell of pleasant weather. It 
was a heavy downfall, ample in volume to cover up the 
bevies which sought shelter from it in the fence corners 
or fallen tree tops, or hollow logs. A boisterously fierce 
wind set in, drifting the snow thoroughly and thereby 
adding further to the dangerous situation of the game 
birds. In the night the storm changed-to mingled rain 
and sleet, which froze on everything with which it came 
in contact. Daylight brought to view a beautiful sight 
of glistening perspective. Every branch of tree, twig, 
telegraph wire, as well as larger objects, were heavily 
coated with firm ice, enchanting to behold. So heavy, 
indeed, was the encrusted ice, that many trees were more 
or less wrecked by the weight of it. 

The ice, formed by the sleet and cold, was the final 
touch which endangered the life of the game birds. The 
snow covered them and the icy crust imprisoned them. 
When thus covered over with snow, over which:an icy 
crust is formed, quail are as firmly imprisoned as if 
they were within iron walls, and death comes to them 
from starvation or slow suffocation, or both. Whole 
bevies dead imthe spot where they sought shelter are the 
common results to be seen after the snow has melted 
away, over the whole area affected by such a storm. The 
full consequences, however, cannot be known for weeks 
to come. Farmers, when the plowing season comes, may 
report finding the remains of many bevies here and 
there in their fields; the whistle of Bob White will be 
seldom heard in the spring season, and when the open 
season comes there will be a dearth of birds, and by 
such, if it happen, the sportsman will know that this 
great storm of February, 1902, brought great loss to bird 
life and wholesome sport. 

And ‘yet, often as the lesson of the storm has been 
driven home by disaster, there is seldom any precaution 
taken to protect game bird life against a possible recur- 
rence of the disaster. Birds are imported, turned out 
in the denuded grounds. and, as a rule, the rest is left 
to Providence. A few rough shelters here and there in 
their haunts, to which they could safely retreat in case 
of destructive storms, a few bushels of grain scattered 
about in the season of winter’s dearth, and the worst 
storms could be safely passed through without loss. 
The lesson of the storm, however often tayght as it con- 
cerns the game birds, seems to be one which is taught 
only to be forgotten. 








Rev. Percy F. Grant, of the Church of the Ascension, 
New York city, in a Lenten sermon the other Sunday, 
exhorted his congregation during the forty days of Lent 
to “cat as few birds as possible, particularly pigeons and 
song birds.” © That is pretty good advice as to song birdy 
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Che Sportsman TConrist. 
ising 
The Toter’s Gun. 


“SHE’s pooty good o’ gon yet, anyway. Maybe I keel 
heem one bock some day bimeby.” = 3 

“Got any ammunition, Pete?” asked a young and ten- 
der sportsman who stood beside the jumper, his new 
woven cartridge belt bristling with the dead! “30-30. 

“Oui, I got heem in my pawket,” and old Pete, the 
toter, shoved a grimy hand in the pocket of his sawed-off 
trousers and dug up a highly polished .38-40 cartridge. 

“Maybe I see one to-day, maybe so; maybe pas d’un 
bock to-night.” And Pete gravely returned his ammuni- 
tion to his pocket where he deftly exchanged it for a 
piece of spear-head. He weighed the tobacco mentally 
with one eye closed and bit off just enough to leave two 
chews for the trail and one for the river crossing. Then 
Pete took his archaic weapon, tied it carefully on the 
stakes of his jumper, and prepared to hit the trail. The 
rifle was an 1873 model, full magazine and full stock, 
rusted outside, and the top slide and butt-plate were 
missing. 

“Aren’t you afraid it will blow back and hurt you 
some day?” asked the “sport.” 

“Sapré non, not dis gon. He shoots out by dis end,’”” 
said Pete, placing his finger argumentatively on the muz- 
zle of his rusty rifle. 

“By gar, I guess maybe I sleep hout on trail to-night,” 
he added. “Gee dap, you new hoss. What you know 
*bout jumpers?” Then the toter, balancing himself on a 
thin rope stretched across the standards of his rude 
jumper, wended his squeaky way down the trail. 

At the camp the cook stood in the doorway waiting for 
Pete and his jumper load of provisions. He waited till 
Pete rose stiffly from his seat of torture and stepped in 
toward the cook room door. Johnny was eyeing the 
toter sharply. 

“Pierre, avez vous tuez un gros bock?” 

Peter made no reply, but sniffed theair of the cook 
room hungrily. It was his habit to force the cook to 
speak English and then he would make his reply in the 
French of the North woods. 

Johnny grew impatient. “Did you keel one big bock, 
Pete? vas only gat one days lef’ for keel him, you 
*member dat.” 

“Go on wid your soupai, boy. I don’ need but one 
leetle part one days for keel one bock when I get ready 
for heem.” 

“Pas d’un bock,” shouted the cook, and he executed a 
nimble step on the cook room floor. 

“Bien, mon oncle, you lose two pouns la belle spear- 
head and buy your own ammunition. Honly, by gar, you 
don’ need heem. You got mos’ nuff do you hall winter 
less you keel one hedge peeg,” and the young chef de 
cuisine of the Burnt Lands camp went about his cooking 
singing a merry chanson of the river. 

After supper, while a group of sportsmen were gathered 
around a table in the big camp, Johnny and Pete sat on 
the bunk in the cook room. Pete smoked in silence and 
Johnny looked long into the glowing embers. The sub- 
ject of the younger man’s thoughts was probably several 
days’ snowshoe journey to the northward, where an 
a maiden was also counting the days until 
the hunting season should close and Jean should return 
to the settlement to be snubbed and petted, frozen and 
smothered according to her caprice. 

Finally Johnny slid off the bunk and took from over 
the door the log book in which the guides made from 
time to time rudely inscribed entries of events of moment 
to the gens des bois. After carefully sharpening a stubby 
pencil he rode it laboriously across the page four times, 
his tongue between his teeth and a look of agony on his 
handsome, boyish face. Then he laughed softly, and 
looked at old Pete, whose stolid countenance showed no 
sign of interest in the procedure. If Pete had been able 
to read writing the page might have told him that: 

“Jean Bateese Badeau win two poun’ speerhead tabac 
de P. Rosignol, 7 octobre, parce que Pierre don’ keel him 
no bock between 1 octobre to 7 octobre, 1901.” 

But Pete had had no bright-eyed Louise to teach him 
to write the English during the long winter evenings 
at the settlement, and he slept none the less soundly on 
that night of October 6. 

The next morning the young and tender “sport” was 
going out. His wangan was all packed and lashed on the 
buckboard. A white choker had replaced the blue flannel 
shirt and the bristling cartridge belt was far down in his 
box below most of his clothing. 

The young “sport” had won old Pete’s gratitude by 
reading to him Johnny’s entry in the log book, dated 
one day too soon. 

“T’ll clean heem out once,” said Pete, as he shoved an 
oily down the rusty throat of his old rifle. “She’s 
got to keel me one bock dis morny, ’cause I need some 
tabac an’ when I shoot dis ones 
ridge, too.” 

The a of the hunt arranged things nicely for the 
toter t morning, probably for the same reason she 
sends a big buck down back of the camp for the Mexican 
moso who can shoot and who needs but three cartridges 
for a week’s hunt. 

Old Pete was walking ahead of his horses over the 
well worn river trail. His lively gait, the noise of the 
rattling buckboard and the fact that the “sport” was insist- 
ently whistling a jerky if merry tune, did not keep the 
toter from looking ahead on every turn of the trail, or 
from placing his bots sauvage carefully at every step. 
It was a habit of long standing. Your true woodsman 
never makes an unnecessary noise on the trail or in the 


Suddenly Pete stopped, wheeled and held his hands up 
before the horses’ heads so that they were checked so 
quickly that the young sportsman nearly pitched over the 
front of the buckboard. Against customs of the 
woods, and against all traditions, a handsome buck stood 
on the open ridge, 75 yards from the trail, looking in- 
tently at the horses. . ; 

Pete trotted quickly and noiselessly back beside the 
buckboard, keeping th between and the 


need him some cat- 


e horses 


deer. He cast loose the spun yarn that lashed the old 


rifle to the side of the buckboard seat, the lever, 
slipped his shiny cartridge into the closed 
the action quickly and noiselessly. The young man on 
the seat saw the deer and feached nervously for his rifle 
case, and then remembered that all his cartridges were in 
the belt far down in-the box, and he sank back on the 
seat and watched the buck which was walking slowly 
along the ridge still gazing at the horses. > 

Old Pete’s aim was long and steady. Then the .38-40 
spoke sharply, and the buck gave a great bound and dis- 
appeared behind a little patch of undergrowth. Pete 
turned and was replacing the rifle on the buckboard. 
There was to be no wild pumping of shells in this hunt- 
ing. 

“You hit him, Peter, you hit him!” shouted the young 
man, wildly, as he leaped noisily to the ground. 

Pete caught his arm. “Prenez garde,” whispered: the 
toter, “maybe she’s lay down in a minute. She’s got a 
shoulders broke down,” he added, as he took his short- 
handled ax out of the seat box. He moved silently up 
and over the ridge, not a sound coming from beneath his 
carefully placed moccasins. 

After waiting and listening ten minutes the sportsman 
again climbed down from the buckboard, and 150 yards 
a the trail he found the driver dressing out a fine 

tuck. 

When the toter’s team returned to the camp on the 
lake, Johnny again stood in the doorway, arrayed in a 
long and loud pair of lawn tennis trousers, a present from 
the young “sport.” 

Pete climbed slowly down from his seat and unhitched 
his horses. Not a word was spoken, and a look of confi- 
dence sat on the boyish features of the young cook as he 
turned to his duties in the cook house. 

Pete returned from the “hovel” after caring for his 
horses, and with a fine display of carelessness tossed a 
bright and shiny empty .38-40 shell to his nephew, and 
taking down a rod from the gunhook on an overhead 
beam began to clean his “longue carabine” with some 
ostentation. 

“Vous avez tuez,” Johnny began, with a gasp of sur- 
prise. “You keel one, Oncle Pete? Where is she?” — 

“I got heem een ma pawket,” replied Pete, slapping his 
leg and bringing forth a muffled jingle. . 

Sunday Johnny walked twelve miles over the trail to 
the river camp and returned with two big plugs of spear- 
head tobacco and six .38-40 cartridges. : 

Once more by the ruddy glow of the firelight the 


* young woodsman rode the stubby pencil across the page 


of the log book, and when he finally arose from his task 
the page showed a new entry beneath the one canceled 
by two black lines. 

He read it to Pete: 

“7 octobre. Pierre Jacques Rosignol win 2 pouns 
speer-head and some catridge de J Badeau. Pierre keel 
his bock alright.” RANK E. WOLFE. . 


Wild Horses. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ak ty 

Several weeks ago there was an article in the Forest 
AND STREAM about “Wild Horses.” I have in my library 
a book entitled “Trip to the West and Texas,” comprising 
a journey of eight thousand miles through New York, 
Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Louisiana and Texas in the 
winter of 1834-5 A. A. Parker. The book was pub- 
lished by William White, Concord, N. H., in 1836. 

The picture of a wild horse that your correspondent 
says he saw in one of the school readers when he was a 
boy is in this book. . s 

The author gives his personal experience of the wild 
horse. I quote from page 169: a bac 

“The scenes of Texas have so much fascination about 
them, that one is disinclined to come down to the details 
of a commonplace description of the country. But the 
whole truth must be told. The public have a right, and 
in fairness ought to know the true state of the case. The 
emigrant cannot live on air, or by admiring the beauties 
of the country. It is of importance to him to know what 
facilities the country offers, for obtaining the neces- 
saries and conveniences cf life, and what the prospect 
may be of enjoying them when obtained. E 

“In the first place, I shall strike off from the list of 
the resources of the ae, ‘the immense herds of 
buffalo and wild horses.’ ey are often paraded in 
the many published descriptions of Texas, as a most 
prominent feature in the bright picture exhibited, and 
as one of the many inducements to the emigrants to re- 
move thither. They are no sort of benefit to the settler 
at all. They generally keep ahead of population, some 
small herds only are ever seen near the settlements, and 
there is not inducement enough for the husbandman to 
leave his farm and go far into the interior, to catch the 
wild horse and kill the buffalo among the tribes of hostile 
Indians, as the prospect of gain would not equal the hard- 
ship, risk and expense. The wild horse is an animal hard 
to catch,.and when caught, it is difficult and troublesome 
to tame him, and render him gentle and kind in harness 
and under the saddle. It would be as well for the 
farmer if the fact of their existence were not known, as 
it is easier to raise the animal in this country of ever- 
green pasture, than to catch and tame the wild one. 
There is one point of view, in which a knowledge of 
the existence of these animals may of some im- 
portance to the emigrant; it is proof positive of the 
natural luxuriance of the soil, and of the mildness of the 


climate. : 

“The wild horses are called by the Spaniards, mustangs. 
I saw some small herds of them prancing at random 
over the plains. They are quite wild; you can seldom 
approach very near They are of various colors and 
of rather smaller. size than American horse. 
Spaniards are fond of good horses, and are good horse- 
men. Some of them make a business of catching and 
breaking the mustangs. This is done by building a fence 
in the shape of a harrow, with a long pen at the small 
end, and driving them into it; or mounting a fleet horse, 
get as near as ey can unperceived, then start after them 
at full speed, throw a-rope with a 
end, and ‘the other f to the saddle, 


neck, haul out at ri 
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them the greenhide, and let. them plunge 

pow Pomp Bag Ai com we ly lb gee J After 

few more operations of this kind, they 

” They are sold at various prices, from six 

to twelve dollars; but unless are caught when you 
they never become gentle'as other horses.” 
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SMITH. 


A Walk Down South.—XIX. 

On the morning of Christmas Eve I ate breakfast in 
Marion, and then headed down the road for Seven Mile 
Ford and Saltville. The snow was three inches deep, and 
the mud underreath about the same. It was neither cold 
nor warm, a damp day on which one could neither shiver 
nor sweat, though it seemed as if I would do both. My 
shoulders ached, and the pack drew down insistently. 
The first two miles were miserable, then the region as- 
serted itself. The valley was broken with nubs and knolls, 
and there were patches of brushy woods. 

My trail was along the railroad track, and I walked 
on the ties. Too close together for me to step on every 
one, they were still too far apart to skip every other one. 
I forgot the disagreeable features of the atmosphere in my 
study of the railroad track. 

Pretty soon a little man overtook me. His shoulders 
were covered with wheat straw and chaff: His brown 
whiskers, likewise, had straw in them. He wore a blue 
blouse and blue overalls, and shoes that let in a good deal 
of the weather from above, and of the slushy snow from 
beneath. 

He was piking it southward, too; what part he didn’t 
know or care. He had started late, and that weather 
overtook him; he didn’t like it. He was in a hurry. He 
didn’t like to talk—what was the use? His voice was 
clear, his eye bright, his words were well pronounced— 
better than my own, in fact—yet he was a plain tramp, a 
hobo wanderer, used to the ties, for he stepped on every 
one. which I found to be the best way after a bit. 

We met a freight train, and a big brakeman in the 
caboose whom I had met at Radford waved a greeting 
at me and took a second look at my companion. Ina 
rock at a curve I saw a railroad waichanits house. Two 
men have been kept there for thirty years to warn trains 
in case a rock rolls down into the cut. The cost of 
removing the rocks would be less than the cost of keeping 
the men there two years. 

I reached Seven Mile Ford and ate dinner. It was 
good. One feature was a seven-story chocolate layer - 
cake; there was the usual abundance of fruits. 

When I started on for Saltville, twelve miles away, the 
snow was melting and the walking slippery. I wanted to 
reach Saltville, but I had my doubts about doing it in 
such walking. I leaned to my pack, however, and plodded 
on, up the middle of the road, turning aside only when 
the water actually covered the mud and snow, ankle or 
more deep all the while. 

Three miles down the main road I turned to the right 
and started up a brook-side road. On a hill to the right 
was a clump of trees, with scores of buzzards among and 
over them. Theysseemed to take turns in circling around 
through the air, perhaps in a kind of grace contest. They 
alighted with more ease and less fuss than any bird I ever 
saw. Some came down on the branches and some swept 
up to them, but they all alighted with widespread wings 
and closed them without the awkward balancing which 
characterizes the hawks and crows, for instance. 

I met a couple of young fellows on horseback, who 
"lowed to have some fun with me, I reckon. They wanted 
to swap a shotgun for my rifle, they said. But I wasn’t 
trading. The jeering note in the tones of their voices 
gave way after a bit, but I came away, not having time to 
satisfy their curiosity there, for I was pressed for time. 

A couple of miles further on I saw a flock of twelve or 
fourteen quail in an orchard, prowd little dandies with a 
pert way of tossing their heads and looking as if flirtin 
with one another. A few rods beyond I found a dead 
rabbit in the middle of the road, but could not determine 
the cause of its death. There were no shot marks that 
I could see. 

There was a gap in the first ridge of the mountain on 
the south side of the north fork of the Holston River. As 
I entered it the woods were rich velvety in appearance, 
caused by the rich hues of dark-barked trees and the 
sun spreading a pink glow over the cloudy sky. It was 
then sunset. 

The grade was long and up all the time, as the road 
sought a gap in the next ridge. I saw quail and rabbit 
tracks at intervals in the snow. I reached the crest at 
last in time to see the last red coal of the sunset, and then 
I went down into the still gloom of a valley. I came 
to a log cabin. An old woman was washing a red sock at 
a roadside spring there. She turned on me with a keen, 
repulsing voice to say that she didn’t know how far it 
was to Saltville. A girl of twelve years or less was 
chopping wood in the snow beside the cabin. On one of 
her feet was a shoe, with water oozing in and out of the 
holes. Her other foot was perfectly bare, and half-buried 
in the lead-colored slush. She stopped her work and 
drew in her head as she looked at me, her lips curling 
and her ball-eyes starting. I came on down the hill a 
ways and met a ten-year-old boy with the same kind of 
eyes, the same long tawny hair, carrying a sack of meal as 
big as his body. He passed me with the expression that 
- sie dog has, an expectant side-long look at my 

eels. 

Down in the gully I came to a cluster of cabins, from 
one of which came the strains of banjo picking and a 
song, cheerful in the falling gloom. 

I went down to the door, and one of several colored 
me the road to Saltville. It was 
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lines in the snow where my feet plowed in the hillside. 

I came into a sidehill cow pasture with a big hulk, 
where an overhead wire tram got its, buckets filled. There 
Se erent cae Se ee eects Det ae the many 
yellow house_lights, I s: in finding my way along 
a Z-route to the Palmer Inn, guided by a big daky who 
was going that way, but hesitated to walk beside me for 
fear might be rebuked. But he was a food darky, 
namfed Henry Johnson, and the mile-long walk with him 
down the railroad track in a drizzly rain, past a hillside 
row of houses, located by their yellow, comfortable-look- 
ing lights, was not the least interesting of the miles I’ve 
come. 

It was toward the close of the supper hour when I 
came dripping up the hotel steps and dropped my pack 
with a thump at the feet of a plump young lady, Miss 
America Farris, and asked could I get something to eat? 

I ate; then listened to a discussion about mesmerism, 
hypnotism and some of the —ologies, which I could keep 
track of, though it was mighty interesting. Then the 
negro question came in for its share of motion and emo- 
tion. One young man said he hoped that when the time 
came to kill off the black men, that he’d be there with a 
double-barreled shotgun. 

One man in the office was exceedingly attractive. He 
was very broad in the shoulders, erect, brown-eyed, 
black-haired, and black-mustached. His skin looked soft, 
rendered pliable by many climates. There was something 
in the bearing of the man that showed he was not like 
the others there in most respects. It was Christmas eve, 
and in spite of the rain there were fireworks being set 
off—Roman candles, skyrockets and giant firecrackers. 
When one of the latter went off with a bang unexpectedly 
many of those in the room—some professed fire-eaters— 
jumped and looked behind them. This man’s eye light- 
ened a little, but that was all the sign he gave. 

I answered a few questions on the following day, and 
somebody pointed to the man whom I had noticed on 
the previous evening to say: 

“There’s a man who’s traveled everywhere. He’s been 
all over the world. His name is Backley.” 

We passed a “Good morning,” and then Backley and 
I became acquainted. It was a dismal Christmas so far 
as the weather was concerned; a harsh mist came down 
intermittently, all the while the clouds hung leaden-hued 
at the tops of the fort-crowned ridges around Saltville— 
fortified because the salt wells there were very important 
to the Confederacy during the Civil War. A mile above 
town was a battle ground. It was hard for me to be 800 
or so miles from home on that day, and Backley was 
not more cheerful than I. é 

Backley had been in New Zealand and Australia for 
many years. He was longing for that land of moderation, 
as I was longing for the deep snow and teethed winds of 
the Adirondacks. We could, at least, tell of those lands 
we-could think of only with quickening pulse and lifting 
chests. 

His room had a fire in it, so we went there. He had 
“camped down” by many streams, on many trails. Once 
he and a pardner were coming down a New Zealand river 
in a canvas canoe with 2,000 ounces of gold; a sharp rock 
split the craft in a rapid and the men were glad to escape 
with their lives. He had rolled the dough of his baking 
powder bread round a two-foot long stick and turned it 
over and over a blaze made out of dry grass for fuel. 
While his pardner fed the fire and pulled grass the roly- 
poly was kept as close to the heat as was best. He had 
seen the Yagans at Cape Horn, and the Indians of 
Canada. He had been a United States Navy sailor, a 
cowman in Australia, and had dug the vegetable cater- 
pillar under the rata tree. He had been from New York 
to California, from Egypt to Australia; he could sympa- 
thize with the foot-sore and travel-stained more than any- 
one I had seen before. So I got out my French harp 

(harmonica) and he took down his banjo, and we went 
at it with a quiver and a twang. 
: “Did you ever step into 
An Irishman’s shanty, 
Where the boys and the girls 
Are always in plenty, 
And the door of the shanty 
Was locked with a latch?” 


“Oh, round town gals, 
Can you come out to-night? 
Can you come out to-night? 
Can you come out to-night? 
And dance by the light of the moon?” 


These and other tunes followed one another in rapid 
‘melodious progression till even Christmas was bearable 
far from home. ee 

Backley had a knife—one of those 9-inch bladed, bone- 
handled, pound-and-a-half affairs. His pardner had car- 
ried it through British India to Australia, where on some 
wallaby trail Backley met him. After a while Backle 
received the knife as a gift, and he carried it throug 
France, Egypt and the Australasia wilds, Far up in the’ 
mountains of Southwest Virginia, at a little town where 
they make caustic soda, alkalies and salt, Backley and I 
met. 

“You're started now,” said Backley, when he heard that 
I was inexperienced. “I’m afraid there’s no telling when 
you'll stop. Take this knife; you'll find it useful.” 

I took it and then looked through the window at the 
hills beyond the oil-well-like salt derricks. 

For da s Backley and I kept the music or the memory 
going. Others heard us at the music. One night we had 
a. dance. The three fast jigs I knew were just right. 
Many of the changes in the square dances were familiar 
ones, but some were new, and some had novel names. 
We of the Adirondacks call “Cut that figure eight,” 
where the Virginian called qut “Now chase the squirrel.” 
“Swing through” means balance to the rear; “Shoo-fly” 
is just “Cut ’er down.” s : 

Backley and I were astonished when we tried some 
waltzes and two-steps on the dancers. There was not one 
present among them who could go through the round 


dances, q hg 
The rain fell steadily most of the time I was at Saltville. 


ot out our cameras and took photo- 


the : 
shot a man in 


eather. We were equally enter-. 
accounts Ed -Eulis gave of his experiences. , 
self-defense, “ i “ 


se, - niggers, 
knew of a West End 
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Radford (Virginia) boy who went to see an East End 
Radford girl, greatly to the dislike of the East End boys. 
The East End boys tried to run the West Ender out. The 
West: Endefs came to the rescue. There were thirty-two 
shots fired, and four. boys hurt. 

Meantime I learned that it would be a good to get 
a boat and go down the-Little (North Fork) Holston 
after I got down the river a ways. The days of my pack 
carrying seemed to-be drawing to a close, and, all rose- 
hued and lovely, loomed before me the idea of a skiff 
tide down the Holston to the Tennessee, and down the 
Tennessee to—where? 

Raymonp S. Spears. 


Floating on the Missouri.—IV. 


Our friend Norris had said that the prairie chickens 
were not nearly so numerous as they had been the previous 
season. In the spring great numbers of them had nested 
in his hay fields, and their nests and young had been 
destroyed by irrigation. When I stepped out shortly 
after sunrise, I wondered what the number of the birds 
could have been the year before, for here they were on 
every hand in the haystacks, the barn roof, in the trees 
around, and covey after covey was in the air. Large 
flocks of ducks were also on the wing, flying up and down 
the course of the Judith, and geese were honking here and 


there from their roosts in the sandbars of the river. This 
was surely an ideal place for sport with gun and dog. 
After an early -breakfast we boarded the Good Shield _ 


and resumed our voyage. A mile below Norris’ place we 
passed a ranch on the opposite side of the river, which 
depended upon a wheel for irrigation. It was an immense 
affair of wood and steel rods, sixty feet in diameter, and 
revolving by the force of the current against its broad 
blades. Large, deep troughs, or buckets, took up the 
water and poured it into a long flume extending to the 
irrigated land. It kept up a constant stream of more than 
100 inches, and that quantity will water a very large 
acreage. 

Passing Council Island, so named from the Council or 
Treaty of 1855, we shot through the rapids and entered the 
country Lewis and Clarke named the Dark Hills, the high- 
est elevations on the whole course of the river below Great 
Falls. Mhe formation is brown clay and decomposed 
pummice stone, in places wholly devoid of verdure. Some 
of these butts have sharp summits, others are table-topped 
and support a crown of pine and fir. In places they rise 
abruptly from the river’s edge, and again there are wide 
sagebrush flats at their base. There is no place along 
the river where the sagebrush grows so luxuriantly as in 
these flats. _We. startled a couple of mule deer which 
were browsing along the shore, and they were lost to view 
as soon as they entered its shelter. But in any case they 
were safe, as we still had a portion of the buck we had 
killed at Arrow Creek. The larger part of it had found 
its way into the larder of our Judith friends, and right 
glad we were to dispose of it, as we then had an excuse 
to kill another one in the near future. 

The swiftest part of the navigable Missouri is a twenty- 
six-mile stretch east from the Judith; the water is all 
swift, and there are thirteen rapids in the course. We 
found well-defined channels of deep water through the 
Birch, Holmes, McKeevers, Gallatin, Bear and Little Do; 
rapids, and then drew near the Dauphin Rapids, which 
had been worrying about ever since our start from Fort 
Benton. Years before the Government engineers had run 
a long wing dam out rom the south shore at this point, 
throwing all the water into one narrow, deep channel. 
But the ice had battered it season after season, wearing 
it away, and as I looked now I could see only a line of 
white foam where it had once stood. The roar of the 
water was sullen and menacing. On the flat near by 
some men were building a cabin, and rowing ashore I 
walked over tothem. “Are you building a sheep ranch?” 
I asked. 

“Not on your life!” one of them replied. “We've got 
a little bunch of cattle; the sheep men run us out where 
we were located over on the railroad, and we’ve found a 
good range here. The first blankety blank sheep man 
that shows up in this vicinity with his flocks had better 
come heeled, for we'll sure fight.” 

I sympathized with them. The sheep men are, with- 
out doubt, “killing the golden goose”; the luxuriant range 
which would have lasted forever if stocked with cattle 
only, is being rapidly ruined by them. And then, what 
will our children do? There is no great West for them to 
ae why and exploit. 

he cattlemen were very sociable. They pointed to a 
cellar they had dug, about five feet in depth, and said 
that at the bottom of it their shovels had uncovered the 
remains of a fire, some .44-caliber cartridge shells and 
some human bones. There were no cartridges of that 
kind used in this country until 1866, so in thirty-five years 
or less the wash from the hills had deposited five feet of 
soil upon the bottom. How I wished I could know the 
tragedy which had here taken. place. Most likely the 
bones were the remains of some white men, surprised and 
murdered by Indians. 

Game, especially mule deer, the cattlemen said, was 
fairly abundant. The day before one of them had seen 
two good-sized bunches of mountain sheep back in the 
hills. “But,” he continued, with a sly wink, “of course 
I didn’t shoot at them, as the game law prohibits the 
killing of them at any season of the year.” 

I asked about the rapids, and was informed that the 
main channel was full of bowlders, two boats having been 
wrecked on them that season. This was not encouraging, 
so I decided to investigate a gap I had seen in the wing 
dam near the south shore. Crossing over, I put on the 
waders, and staff in hand, ventured out step by step to 
the center ofthe opening, finding eighteen inches of water 
in the shallowest place. Below the e that part of the 
stream. narrowed considerably, and w ile it was too swift 
to be sounded afoot, it looked to have plenty of depth 
waded back to the boat and determined to try it. 
started slowly, with just enough speed 
way. — was frightened. and 
leaping, foaming, roaring water 
her let go of’ the tiller, and steered 


so I had, for in a minute or two we ran safely into the 
main channel at the foot of them. 

I have been unable to learn much about “old man” 
Dauphin, for whom these rapids were named. He was a 
French Creole, born in St. Charles, Mo., and was long 
an employe of the American Fur Company. In 1857 he 
resigned from their service and became a “freeman,” or 
free trapper. Employes were known as “company men.” 
In the winter of 1857-8, Dauphin made his headquarters 
at the mouth of Milk River, trapping for some distatice up 
that stream and on the Missouri. When spring came he 
made four large, long dugouts, lashed them together, and 
then piling his beaver skins on'‘them drifted down to St. 
Louis with the current, nineteen hundred and fifty miles 
by the channel of the river. What a large number of 
the flat-tails he must have had. : 

Below these rapids the hills are lower, the valley wider, 
the pine groves on the slopes more frequent. Five miles 
further down we passed a rock chimney, sole remnant 
of a once comfortable woodhawk’s cabin. I remembered 
taking refuge in it once, on a trip up the river on the ice. 
It was bitterly cold, night was coming on, the horses 
were tired, and we were looking for a sheltered place to 
camp when we sighted the cabin. No one was at home, 
but thé latch string hung out, and we took possession of 
it after unharnessing the horses and picketing them. My 
half-breed companion built a roaring fire in the broad 
fireplace and we had some meat roasting, the coffee pot 
boiling, in short order. Many and many a time since I 
have thought of the unique chair which stood in front of 
the hearth. The framework was of large pine poles, over 
which had been stretched a green buffalo hide, dark and 
glossy, and heavy furred, the head, where the hair was 
longest and thickest, forming the seat, the rest of it the 
long, sloping back. Used day after day as the hide dried, 
it had shrunk here and given away there, until when it 
finally set, it fitted every curve of one’s body. It was 
the most comfortable chair I ever sat in, and I determined 
to make one like it as soon as I got back to our trading 
post. But one thing or another always prevented, and at 
last the buffalo were exterminated, and then there was 
no more of the required material to be had. 

The Lone Pine Rapids were met; by the time we came 
to them a fierce, hot, gusty wind was roaring down the 
valley and ne water so, that I could not make 
out the channel. However, from the lay of the shores we 
thought the deep water was next the north side, and 
chanced it, running through without touching bottom. 
Then we came in sight of Castle Bluff, a bold, high, white 
sandstone promontory on the south side of the river. 
On its rim are all sorts of fantastic carvings of the soft 
stone by Mother Nature and Father Time, turrets, 
minarets, escarpments and bastions, all capped by the 
usual portion of dark, hard stone. The bluff was well 
named. Opposite it are Castle Bluff Rapids, and below 
them a-short distance the Magpie Rapids, through both 
of which the channel is next to the north shore. We 
went through them with water to spare, then through a 
nameless piece of swift water,and finally came to the head of 
the last one, the Bird Rapids. Just above them on the 
south side there is a fine grove of cottonwoods, and as 
the wind was blowing unpleasantly hard, bringing with it 
occasional squalls of rain, we decided to camp in their 
shelter. We tied up, and digging a trail to the top of 
the bank with a pickax, set out to find a clear place 
among the willows and buck brush for the tent. Not 
twenty yards from the shore five whitetail deer broke 
cover and ran for the hills, on their way starting four 
more, which ran up the valley. There was no grassy place 
in the timber, and upon coming to its outer edge we saw 
something which made us think that we did not care to 
camp there after all. In the center of the wide flat just 
above was a deserted woodhawk’s cabin, windowless and 
doorless, and in front of it stood two men watching the 
deer which had run up that way. Then they turned and 
looked in our direction: long and carefully. With my 
glass I could see that their faces were covered with beard 
and that beside their rifles, they each had two revolvers 
at their belts. 

Before leaving Fort Benton I had heard that a certain 
desperado named Larson, who had escaped from the 
Canadian mounted police and from the Montana authori- 
ties, was in hiding somewhere on the river. At the Judith 
it was claimed that he had been seen near Cow Island. 
Also, it was surmised that the Kid Curry gang, murderers 
and robbers of the Great Northern express car, were still 
hiding somewhere in these bad lands. 

Now Sah-né-to knew nothing of this, as she dves not 
understand English, and I had thought best to say noth- 
ing about it; but as soon as she saw the men near the 
deserted cabin, their horses picketed nearby, her suspi- 
cions were aroused. “Surely,” she said, “these men are 
not of good heart; let us go on.” 

And we went. They saw us and hurried toward their 
horses; we rushed to the boat and pulled across to the 
north side, where the channel is, and shot down through 
the rapids. Just below them, at the bend, cut coulées 
and a high bluff precluded any possibility of their follow- 
ing us horseback if they felt so inclined, but we saw no 
more of them. Likely they had been badly scared. I 
hoisted a part of the sail.and we fairly flew for about four 
miles before the fierce wind, landing finally on Sturgeon 
Island for the night. Its broad, sandy shore was dotted 
with tracks, fresh and old, of both whitetail and mule 
deer, and when we came to put up our tent in the shelter 
of a few cottonwoods, we found their trails and beds« 
everywhere in the tall grass. While unioading the boat - 
two men passed us in a long, narrow scow. They had 
up an immense square sail and the craft went with the 
speed of a steam launch, piling up a roll of foaming water 
at the bow. In answer to my hail they shouted that 
they were from Fort Benton, and bound for “St. Louis 
or bust.” They were undoubtedly frozen in somewhere 
in the Dacotahs. 

Beside deer sign, we had noticed many wolf tracks 
along the shore of the island, and shortly after dark, as 
we sat down to dinner, a band of the animals serenaded 
-us from the nearby hills. The wind had ceased and their 
long and melancholy wails filled the silent valley with 
vibrant sound. It was pleasant. to- hear, bringing back 
many memories to both of us of other days we had spent 
along the river and upon the adjacent plains. 

Sah-né-to had lost her bearings during our devious 
windings. through the dark hills. I explained that we 
wére a short run above the mouth of Creek, the 
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Middle Creek of her people, so mamed. because. it, flows 
through the center of the'g p heteoee the. Bear Bivins 
Wolf Mountains (Little kies), On its way southward 
to the Missouri, jon 

Mention of the creek reminded her, of m incifents 
of her childhood in this locality. She told of the immense 
herds of buffalo which once covered the nearby plains; 
of the numberless bands of elk and deer and antelope 
along the foothills of the mountains, and the Cr 
“How many years ago was it,” she asked, “that Big 
Eared White Man fan old trader named Upham] traveled 
with us and kept the camp supplied with cartridges, to- 
bacco and sugar?” 

I thought a little and replied that it was exactly twenty- 
four. 

“That was the winter,” she said, “we tost my cousin, 
Weasel Moccasin, bravest, kindest, most generous of 
men. We had camped at the lower south end of the 
Bear Paws for a long time, and the daily hunting had 
finally driven the game away for some distance in every 
direction. So one morning my cousin announced that he 
wou'd go eastward to the Wolf Mountains for a few 
days’ hunt. A number joined him with their wives, tak- 
ing a few lodges and many pack and travois horses with 
which to bring back the meat and hides. The next after- 
noon they came to the buffalo, herd after herd, and 
camped on a little creek putting out from the mountains. 
There for some days they had good success, the hunters 
killing fat cows faster than the women could ki.uwe 
them. . 

“One evening Weasel Moccasin stood outside the 
lodge; the sun was setting, and just before it went down 
it seemed to split into a thousand parts, sending bright 
colored rays flashing in every direction. ‘It is a sign, 
he said aloud, ‘that to-morrow I shall meet my death. 
Somewhere on the plain, in some way, I know not how. 
my body will grow cold before the sun goes down again. 

“His aunt, busy inside preparing the evening meal, 
heard his words, came out and scolded him: ‘Go in at 
once and-sit down,’ she said. ‘You have no right to 
think such things; you are not well. This very night ! 
will prepare some of my herb water, and you shall drink 
it.’ 

“T need it not,’ he replied. ‘I am not sick. Pay no 
heed to my words. I know not why I said it, and yet, 
surely that is a sign of approaching death.’ 

“True,” said his aunt, ‘it is the sign, but why for you 
any more than for any of the rest of us here, or for some 
one back in the main camp? Come in now, and eat.’ | 

“Early the next morning the hunters started out again, 
riding eastward and some distance before they sighted a 
herd of buffalo. Then they separated to surround it. 
Weasel Moccasin riding ahead slowly with his uncle, 
Big Plume, in order to give the others time to make the 
circle. Suddenly, from a knoll ahead of them, four Assin- 
aboines jumped up and ran for a coulée further on. My 
cousin had a swift horse, the fastest of all our people’s 
herds, and in no time he was upon them. Twice he fired, 
and each time one of the enemy fell dead. The other two 
had separated, and he rode down upon one of them re- 
gardless of the bullets which were whizzing by him. Sud- 
denly the Assinaboine ceased firing, his cartridges ap- 
sarently all expended, and disdaining to shoot, easel 
SReaianti raised his gun as a club, to brain the enemy. 
Alas! At that very moment the Assinaboine drew an old 
‘pistol and shot him through the body. The next instant 
he was felled by my cousin’s blow, and his shadow went 
to join those of his companions along their dreary trail. 

“Big Plume came hurrying up, as did the others. I 
am shot,’ said the warrior; ‘help me get to camp. 

“Big Plume got up behind and supported him, and the 
little party started for the camp. Some of the others were 
anxious to follow and kill the remaining Assinaboine, but 
the wounded man forbade it. ‘Let him return to his peo- 
ple’, he said, ‘and tell them that the Piegans killed his 

mpanions. , 
eorVery slowly they rode toward camp, and their hearts 
were heavy. The wounded one became weaker and 
weaker; blood oozed from his lips; he reeled to and fro in 
his uncle’s strong arms. They came to a deep coulée and 
were sheltered from the wind. ‘Help me down, he said, 
‘I am dying. . : 7 
Gently they laid him down, spreading their robes and 
blankets for his couch, and saying to his uncle: Pity 
and care for my family,’ he breathed his last. His words 
had come true: the sign had foretold his death. aes 

“Well do I remember the hunting party s return. They 
came riding slowly and silently over the hill, and we - 
stood by our lodges instead of running to meet them, for 
we felt that they brought sad news. We saw that their 
faces were painted black, their hair unbound and —— 
ing in the wind. Then presently the word spread at 
camp, ‘Weasel Moccasin is dead; but before he fell he 
killed three Assinaboines,’ The women wailed, the war- 
riors shouted his name in praise, and for a long, long 
time the whole camp mourned. They had brought his 
body, and that day we buried him, wrapping him in — 
robes and lashing him on a platform in his lonely on 
with all his weapons by his side. And near about ~ a 
oi his favorite horses ‘were shot, that their shadows — 
accompany him on his lonely road to the Sandhills. - 
soon as this was done, we struck camp and moved qo ; 
east to Middle Creek. But the people sorrowed; t ey 
could not forget his untimely end. All that long winter 


no SMA Sg z 
o more dancing nor singing in the camp. 
fe. APPEKUNNY. 





Chippewa Words. 


Granp Rapips, Mich., Jan. 28.—In Fayette Durlin’s in- 
teresting article, “The Old Logging Camp,” in your issue 
of Jan. 25, he refers to the unintelligible Indian words, 
and wonders if there was really any actualaneaning at- 
tached to them. My knowledge of the Chi lan- 
guage is exceedingly limited. However, I recognize 
‘Cowin” as “No,” and “Nischin” as “Good,” hence the 
combination would be “No good. F. J. 


“Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” 





“Uncie LrsHa’s Sor” ‘is temporarily out print. A 
ae: 8 


edition is in press, to be ready soon. It will ha 
as frontispiece an portrait of Mr.- Robinson. 


The price will be $1.25. 


‘Tr... LI.1, 7? 

‘The Hole. ; 

(Ey Paso;:bexasi+W hat is “the Hole’? Ask this ques- 
tion of greaser, Yaqui or: ing’ prospéctor in the 
mountainous.regions of that'section where the Chihuahua- 
Sonora state‘line and the Contifental Divide are one and 
the same, and from each you will get a different answer. 
The Mexican piously crosses himself as he declares to you 
that it is the abode of witches and devils, and exists only 
to be avoided. The Yaqui has no such superstitious 
fears, but says it is a wonderful, deep; inaccessible cafion 
—a place formed: by the gods of his fathers in the long 
ago as a place of refuge in time of peril, a place where 
game is plentiful and easily taken, and where none but 
the Yaqui can enter.” Nevertheless, if you pin hini down 
he is obliged to’ confess that he has never ehtered its 
sacred precincts. Disappointed, you turn to your own 
race of people, and ask some grizzled old prospector about 
it, and after pondering the question a full minute, he 
tells you that it is a deep, inaccessible cafion, which has 
its head near the Continental Divide, and runs south- 
west for twenty-five or thirty miles, and empties into the 
Goviland, a headwater stream of the Yaqui. But when 
you come to inquire closely, you find that he, too, is dis- 
appointing, and, like Moses and the Promised Land, he 
has viewed it from afar. 

With three companions, a guide and moso, I was in 
that region hunting last October, and being gamped near 
the head of the canon, I climbed a peak and got a birds- 
eye view of it. The sides are almost perpendicular, and at 
least 3,900 feet deep, inclosing quite a little valley, widen- 
ing Out in one place seven or eight miles; but nowhere 
could the powerful binoculors which I carried déscover a 
trail by which a descent could be made. At the lower 
end where the stream which flows through emprties 
into the Goviland, the rocky walls come close in, forming 
a narrow, deep gorge, through which nothing unprovided 
with wings can pass. Thus it is that it remains a terra 
incognita, but evidently a region rich in archeological 
treasure, as several cliff houses were to be seen, and this 
is a region of cliff house ruins, as well as other evi- 
dences of occupation by a prehistoric people. But it is 
to-day a paradise for sportsmen, and one of the most 
beautiful countries for camping out in I ever saw. 

I am determined to explore the “Hole” next time [ 
visit that section, .There is said to be a secret trail en- 
tering it, and I am determined to invade its sanctity armed 
with rifle and camera, and hope ere another year rolls 
around to tell the readers of Forest ‘anp STREAM what I 
saw therein. I. J. Busu. 


Woodcock ‘and Watermelons. 


_ As a reward for standing well in my class, I received 
irom my father a double barreled muzzleloading gun. 3 
was vety proud of the gift, because I thought no better 
or finer gun had ever been turned out of the gunsmith’s 
shop. It had been made to order for Commodore 
Chauncey by one Blissert, of Liverpool. It was a master- 
piece, and I have it to this day stowed away in its brass- 
trimmed, mahogany, green baize-lined case, a memento 
of my first shooting days. 

And following quickly upon the gift of this gun came 
an invitation to try 1t on some woodcock, two gentleme: 
inviting me to accompany them to Huntington, L. I., 
and become initiated into the art of wing shooting. It 
was a great day of preparation; wads and caps were 
stowed away in my shooting coat (bought for the occa- 
sion), and pocket flask and shot pouch filled to the neck 
—a reserve of powder and shot being stowed in my grip. 

How I enjoyed the ride in the baggage car surrounded 
by the pointer dogs and listening to the stories told by 
my hosts! I certainly drank in long draughts of anticipa- 
tion and inspiration. 

We were bound for Abner Chichester’s farm, and, if I 
remember correctly, it was perched on the steepest hill 
in the village of Huntington. The horses seemed to 
climb and keep a climbing ever since they left the depot. 
But in time we got there, and the last thing to be re- 
moved from the wagon was a huge watermelon, the 
largest to be found in Fulton market. It was forthwith 
placed in the tub-encircled spring under the old oak, and 
was to be left there until we came in from our afternoon’s 
Fourth of July shoot the next day, hot and parched, and 
in the right mood to cut a melon. 

We were off early in the morning to a neighboring 
grove, where the trees grew so closely together as to 
almost perfectly keep out the sun’s rays except during 
the middle of the day. 

Whether it was because I missed or was not quick 
enough or what, or was perhaps in the way, I do not 
know, but I soon let my ftiends hunt with the dogs by 
themselves, and I wandered here and there where the 
skunk cabbage indicated a wet spot where the longbills 
could bore. 

_There were plenty of birds, and I walked up bird after 
bird. Of course, I missed and missed,.and missed again, 
but now and then the birds would fly into it and I would 
get one. How excited I became — I heard my bird 
drop to earth and saw the floating feathers drift slowly 
toward the ground! I knew I fired many shots, and as 
a result my shot pouch was much lighter than when I 
started out, and when at noon we sat beside a spring-fed 
brook and laid out our game upon the moss-covered 
stone, I thought my four birds made a brave showing 
against the score or two up beside them. We 
talked and dozed for a couple of hours under the cool 
shadows of the’ trees and I liste to much valuable ad- 
vice on wing shooting. y friends were so engrossed 
in their morning’s sport that they did not heed my ab- 
sence, knowing that there was no my getti 
lost, the grove not being more than a mile square. They 
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_Abner’s.’ Tt was a hot, dusty walk, and we were 
, aiter, drawing the caps from our guns, we 
aid them ‘up against the milk house close to the spring. 
“We-sat tinder the friendly oak around the spring. 
“Abner®t fily. fifted out the melon, fresh and green and 
“sweating at évery pore. I can hear even now the crack- 
ling sotind of‘ Abner’s jackknife as it plowed its way 
through the chilled rind of that melon. And as the melon 
parted the sight was one that a parched and thirsty man 
would never forget. 

Well, suffice it+to say there was enough of that melon 
and yet some to Spare. It certainly was a case in nature 
where excellence and bigness were combined with exact 
mathematical precision. 

Years afterward I stood one Saturday afternoon on the 
porch of a Luray, Va., hotel and saw file past a hundred 
or more darkies returning from work, each and everyone 
of them carrying a “watermillion” under his arm. They 
had been paid off, and a convenient farm wagon loaded 
with melons happened to pass as they filed along and the 
darkies all bought. 

One young buck, after hugging that melon for several 
blocks, “just couldn’t stand it no longer,” and without ado 
sat down upon the curb and in the absence of a jackknife 
he deftly tapped the melon against the edge of the curb 
until it broke asunder.- Mansfield, in transforming his 
Jekyl face into that of Hyde upon the stage, never 
equalled the lightning change of countenance exhibited 
by that darky. One moment his eyes bulged, his mouth 
distorted, his teeth glistened and his face fairly glowed 
with pleasurable expectancy, and in the twinkling of an 
eye, when the parted halves of that unripe and white- 
seeded melon fell from his palsied hands, his eyes con- 
tracted to mere slits, showing an angry, snake-.ike red, 
his face became of an ashen hue—call it pale, if you will 
—and through his slightly parted lips like a devil incar- 
nate he hissed out imprecation afer imprecation upon 
the farmer, showing the fact clearly that the disappointed 
one was a past grand master in the art of profanity. 

But I started writing about woodcock and have di- 
gressed into melons—so au revoir. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


— Glatuyal Gistory. 


emcen Qe 
Nature at Boston. 


Boston, March 3.—At the Sportsmen’s Show the at- 
tendance is large, and spite of the attractions in the main 
hall, the swiniming tank, the high diving, hundreds will 
be found walking about to get a better view of the 
natural history attractions. The cage of armadillo, near 
the lower entrance, excites considerable comment. Said 
a fellow to his companion: “Box turtles. I’ve seen 
enough of them; not just that color, though.” His com- 
panion looked to the cage label and read, “A-r-m-a- 
d-i-l-l-o.” “Oh, that’s only another name for them. W hy 
not call them box turtles and be done with it. Don’t 
you see their shells?” But wise youngster No. 2 beat 
them all. “I tell you, they are sweet potato bugs. They’re 
larger than the ordinary kind.” Dr. Heber Bishop's 
dogs are worth more than a passing notice, and there is 
a crowd in front of their compartment. Robbie Burns 
and Lady Montell and their progeny, a litter of seven. 
Robbie has a pedigree dating back to 1836, and Lady 
Montell back to the Seminole Indians of Florida. “One 
of the pups,” the doctor says, “is the most affectionate 
dog in the world,” and everybody agrees with him. 
The obedience and intelligence of the whole seven is 
remarkable. Here is a cage of barred owls. The turn of 
their heads, in pivoted necks, makes everybody laugh. 
One wise man remarked to a lady, “That’s well done. I 
don’t see how they made them look so natural. But there, 
anybody can see that their necks are only a hinge.” A 
couple of great horned owls makes a fine exhibit; plumage 
almost perfect, with black tufts of feathers, smooth and 
exactly like horns. The black timber wolf is a noble speci- 
men, and said to be a very valuable animal. The wise 
man comes in here also with the remark, “I don’t like 
those collie dogs very well, especially the black ones.” 
Curious, but the wise ones don’t seem to read the cage 
labels. Here is a good specimen of cinnamon bear, seen in 
almost any menagerie. The two mountain lions that 
President Roosevilt did not shoot are good specimens, 
though both females. The ocelot (Felis pardalis) from 
Mexico is a _ specimen. Here the wise man comes 
up again. e will not down. “A good specimen of 
tomcat!” The | lynx are wild and almost untamable; 
at least they snarl and growl at the keepers, even. As 
for deer, the show is simply full of them. One runs on 
to herds of them at every odd turn; so surrounded w'th 
trees and evergreens that they scarcely appear to be inside 
of wire fences. A handsome herd of Maine deer on the 
east side of the building is made up of some fine speci- 
mens; sleek and bright-colored. “All does,” remarks our 
wise man again. “Why don’t they show a buck or two?” 
To the lady besidé him he further remarks: “I am dis- 
appointed. I wanted you to see a buck with fine antlers.” 
He doubtless would have felt a little chagrin to have 
been told that the very deer he was looking at were more 
than half bucks, and that the scars of their last antlers 
were yet _ on the heads of several. It is not easy to 
make unthinking people believe that moose, deer and elk 
shed their antlers every winter. The herd of antelope is 

“White deer,” is the common remark. But to 

the sportsman of the plains they convey more of an idea. 
They seem to thrive well in confinement, and several 
approach the front of their compartment to be fed or 
:_ Peanuts they take with avidity. The little fawn 

than a cat, with its mother, 
attracts a good deal of attention. This little fellow was 
born since its mother came to Boston this time. It is 
second one born in captivity in this country; the buck 
ae he first. This buck was bred at 
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é " Proclama- Area of Reserve 
2 i hitte, on d isece” Dates of Under Each 
Proclamations tions ani e 0 < 
5 and Executive tive ers in Proclamations Proclamation Present Areas 
2 Orders for Each Chronological -and Execu- and Executive of Reserves 
2 Reserve. State. Reserves Created Under Administration of Order. tive. Orders, Order, Acres. in Acres. Remarks. 
PRESIDENT HARRISON, 
Mar. 30, 1891 ; i R 
1. 1,2 UME asin ccc vereicscvece Timber Land Reserve, Yellowstone Park...... { : Sept 10, 1891 , tio See Proclamation revised. 
Seas ts 1-1. ke nH sokcnenns ace aseseent Timber Land Reserve, White River Plateau...... 3 ct. 1,198, . : 
: : 36, 37 Ro" Stexics Leiectuvcecsecdl ¢ Pecos 1 River Forest Reserve......scsssssseoes oe 2 an, i a $11,040 ~~ 430,880 See Proclamation No. 36. 
4. 6,6 COMNIEED osc seccecccccscses Timber Land Reserve, Pike’s Peak 6 Mar. 18, 1892 $ 184,320 184,820 Proclamation revised. 
. Ore: on - Timber Land Reserve, Bull Run.. ak une 17, 1892 142,080 142,080 
. i Colorado . Timber Land Reserve, Plum Cree 8 tos 23, 1892 179,200 eae 
71/2 Colorado . 9 Dec. 9, 1892 520 
8. 10 California . Ww Dec, 20, 1892 555,520 655,520 i 
9. 11,61 Colorado 11 Dec, 24, 1892 858,240 856,960 See Executive Order No. 61. 
W. 12) Alaska ..... 12 Dec. 24, 1892 408,640 403,640 
i. 18 California -13 Feb. 14, 1893 4,096,000 4,096,000 ; 
12. 14, 28, a. C Washington ...............++ Pacific- Forest Reserve.........c1.ssescasseeeseeess 14 Feb. 20, 1898 967,680 967,680 See Proclamation No, 28. 
3.15 + ~— Arizona ......+0.0...0sssesese Grand Cafion Forest Reserve.........-sscsees-e0s 15 Feb. 20, 1898 1,851,520 1,851,520 
14. 16 California ......+.++++++ss..2-San Bernardino Forest Reserve...........ssesees 16 Feb. 25, 1893 737,280 737,280 ; 
15. 17, 42 California .............s+ss.-e Trabuco Cafion Forest Reserve...........s2sse+s+ 17 Feb. 25, 1893 49,920 109,920 See Proclamation No. 42, 
eth, anevecaveosds 13,457,080 Acres. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 
M6 TE Ge rg LIME | soccccwescccecscecsese Cascade Range Forest Reserve.......+++++++ee+++ 18 Sept. 28, 1893 am wae See Executive Order No. 34. 
17. 19 RINUNOEN./ « soscccccevésctcdcewwe Ashland Forest Reserve.........sssesesseseeseees 19 Sept. 28, 1 ae was 
18. 20 ee SEPP ET Terie’ Stanislaus Forest Reserve.........ssssseeeeeeeeees 20 Feb. 22, 1897 691, er . : 
19. 21, 62 COMBOSMIE . 60009 ccscccccnecds «San Jacinto Forest Reserve.........-+-esseeseeees 21 Feb, 22, 1897 737 oe See Executive Order No. 62. 
2. 22 Idaho and Montana......... Bitter Root Forest Reserve..........sssseseeeeees 22 Feb. 22, 1897 Agee rier 
21. 2 Idaho and Washington...... Priest River Forest Reserve........+.sseseeeeeeeed 23 Feb, 22, 1897 645, atte 4 
22. 24, 41 So, Dakota and Wyoming.. Black Hills Forest Reserve..........+..ssseeeeeee 24 Feb. 22, 1897 A a See Proclamation No. 41 
23. 25 RMT idle dpscethnospineeoms Uintah Forest Reserve......:--+scssseeceeseenees 25 Feb. 22, 1897 875,520 875,520 
24. i f . ington Forest Reserve.......-.+sesesseereees 26 Feb. 22, 1897 3,594,240 3,426,400 See Proclamation No, 53. 
24. 26, 53 PRIOR, os opdccoescsens Washingt su ‘ 
25. 27, 80, 59 Washington ............0006 s Olympic Forest Reserve.........csseceeeeeeneeees 2 Feb, 22, 1897 2,188,800 1,466,880 See Proclamation No. 50. a ‘i 
a. ae e title: “The Pacific Fores eserve,”” aban- 
12. 14, 28, A.C WSMMBION oo ccc ccscesccdsece Mount Rainier Forest Reserve...........0+e+00+ 28 Feb. 22, 1897 1,267,200 2,027,520 Talis, ees eed aa R~ Stee 
No. 14 and “A.C.” ; 
5 . : > Feb. 22, 1897 1,127,680 1,147,840 See Proclamation No. 61. 
m 2 — Wroming ; Rie H SS Feb. 22, 1897 829,440 829,440 
8. 31 Montana .. Flathead Forest Reserve. _ sebd Feb. 22, 1897 1,382,400 1,382'400 
29, 32 Montana . . Lewis and Clarke Forest Reserve......-..++0++++ 32 Feb,. 22, 1897 2,926,080 2,926, 
Totaly sé. csveslecd 25,891,200 Acres, 
PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
; 5 . ; See Proclamation No. 38. 
30,’ 33, 38 California: oi... ciccdéscccccce Pine Mountain and Zaca Lake Forest Reserve... 33 Mar. 2, ose — pytmyat 5 Caldlaal quem. pedeeed tig ites, Order: by 1,0 
16. 28, 84, 46, 66, GF Oregon ......cccescccccsoccee Cascade Range Forest Reserve..........+s+s+e00+ 34 April 20, 1 —l, “ 7 ores fie Fneeutive | rder No, 46, 
: Pee. cn ccccccavtasdeocin de Prescott Forest Reserve.........s.scssesssessecees 35 May 10, 1898 10,240 680 ee Proclamation No. 49. 
% Pe 37 hee Mecleo pedebvedeesboues Pecos River Forest Reserve...........seseereeeee 36 May 27, 1898 120,000 430,880 ; no a ne. se ot rte Ko. we 
3. 4, 36, 37 New Mexico........cccoceses Pecos River Forest Reserve.........sseseeseeeeee 37 June 2, 1898 —10 430,880 ; ‘i Proclamation No, 4 and %. . ‘ 
: Cali Diecciuinn dobantweuaneeke i i d Z Lake Forest Reserve.. 38 June 29, 1898 500, 1,644,594 ee Proclamation No, 33. 
a = ” yo tng Fre aR be ohne fon eeneione Mieiccene Forest Whearves Be gevae 39 Aug. 17, 1898 oe 3h0 975,360 Only even-numbered sections reserved, 
8 AMIMTIEE | 2s yi vads'anknd <gaiidote Black Mesa Forest Reserve..........ssesseseeees 40 Aug. 17, 1898 1,658,880 1,658,880 aah neh : i 
22. 24, 21 So. Dakota and Wyoming.. Black Hills Forest Reserve.........+seesesseeeees 41 Sept, 19, 1898 244,000 1,211,680 See Proclamation No. 44. 
15. 17, 42 NTT 7 ag Ee ee rabuco Cafion Forest Reserve........+.+s+s+ee0 : im = = poe oe See Proclamation No. 17. 
gy & spettens Meee ine yee ree hee 2s eas css ae Feb. 10, 1399 » tse » oils Only even-numbered sections reserved. 
26. 7 Reet acer ed °°] Gila River Forest Reserve.......sessseeeeesseeeee 5 Mar. 2, 1899 327, 327, 
36. 46 New Mexico.......seccsseees Gila River Forest Reserve 45 ar (Ans of Somarese i“ G), creating “The Mount 
12. 14, 28, A. C. Washington .........sssseees Mount Rainier Forest Reserve..............0000+ A.C. Mar, 2, 1899 207,360 2,027,520 | Rainier Fok Reserve” Te 000 oes 
et a Proclamation No. 28 and 14, 
. ; Reduction of 160 acres by Executive Order. S 
16. 18, 34, 46, 56,57 Oregon ........ssscereseenees Cascade Range Forest Reserve...........+e++ee08 46 April 6, 1899 - —— ; Execution Gedec Me: y utive Order ee 
7 i i .» Lake Tahoe Forest Reserve. «47 April 13, 1899 136, 
38, 48 California "Senta Ynez Forest . Reserve 1248 Oct. 2, 1899 145,000 145,000 
4 Arizona .- Prescott Forest Reserve............+++ -- 49 Oct. 21, 1899 413,440 423,680 See Proclamation No. 36. 
ao “pe : “ April 7, 1900 264,960 1,466,880 § Original area reduced by 264,960 acres. See Proc- 
25. 27, 80, 59 Washington Olympic Forest Reserve........ssesscesssccsceves 50 April 7, —264, 406, ¢ , aaiion No, 69. ‘ ; 
26. 29, 51, 64, 65 Wyoming ........sccercesees Big Horn Forest Reserve........ssesssseeceeees 51 June 29, 1900 53,220 1,147,840 } a, 54. amation No, 29 and Executive Order 
99. 52 4 Wyoming ......-scccceseeees Crow Creek Forest Reserve..........sssscesscees 52 Oct. 10, 1900 56,320 56,320 din ? 
24. 28, 53 Washington .........+sssee Washington Forest Reserve...........:.ssseeeees 53 April 3, 1901 —167,840 8,426,400 ; tion Ne ane by 167,840 acres. See Proc- 
+ @, Reduction of 5,440 acres by Exec, Order. See 
28. 29, 51, 54, 55 Wyoming ........ccccscccees Big Horn Forest Reserve...........cssccsscsscees Ett April 15, 1901 —5,440 1,147,840 } a ‘No. 29, 61, and Executive Order 
. 29, 51, 54, os 
Reduction of 27,520 acres by Executive . Order. 
26. 29, 61, 54, 55 Wyoming ,.....-.sseeceeeees Big Horn Forest Reserve..........csseccesseseees 55 June 25, 1901 —27,520 1,147,840 } a Froclateation No. 29, 61, and Executive 
. ’ , . rder oO. . 
Z ) Reduction of 46,080 acres by Executi Order. 
16. 18, 34, 46, 66,57 Oregon ........-.seeeereeeeee Cascade Range Forest Reserve............sse0005 56 June 20, 1901 —46,080 4,577,120 } «tt Proclamation No e7, y ive : er. 
16. 18, 34, 46, 56,57 Oregon .........-+65 eu, Sina Cascade Range Forest Reserve...........+0s0+0++ 57 July 1, 1901 142,080 4,577,120 } Tniation’ NO ue No, 56, 46, 34, and Proc- 
7 , - Oklahoma Territory. bbwtdeedd Wichita Forest Reserve............ceceseceesseees 58 July 4, 1901 57,120 7,120 Bes, aes ; 
25. 27, 50, 59 Washington .........s+++eee% Olympic Forest Reserve...........sceccesseeeeeee 59 July 15, 1901 —456,960 1,466,880 ; No 27 50, be. 960 acres, See Proclamation 
41. & PRES: ccidoncpotmousenpenseenses Payson Forest Reserve.....se..sescseevscccsessscs 0 Aug. 8, 1901 86,400 86,400 
Ritu kxecneonesneie 7,050,089 Acres 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
9. Li, 61 Colorado ..cccecseceeeesenves Battlement Mesa Forest Reserve.........++++e+0+ 61 Oct. 7, 1901 —1,280 856,960 | NSce Proc a 1,280 nets, by Executive Order. 
< : ‘ ction of 69,1 ‘ i ' 
19. 21, 62 Caltee the, ..ccoccecivccccccsces San Jacinto Forest Reserve.........sseeeseeeeseee 62 Oct. 17, 1901 —69,120 668,160 { Sec Seoasadlain tie’ e: by Executive Order 
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mals, a race that would be extinct but for the efforts 
of such men as was Mr. Corbin. The beaver are here, 
three of them. They are the property of Mr. C. W. 
Dimick. He bought them in Canada just previous to the 
Sportsmen’s Show two years ago. They cut wood, and 
eat poplar bark with evident satisfaction. Their swim- 
ming and diving is a source of delight to the crowd in 
front of their compartment. Their efforts at dam con- 
structing are scarcely successful. They can cut the wood 
into lengths, but somehow they cannot make it stay on 
the bottom, as on the running, natural streams they de- 
sire to convert into ponds. A pair of swift foxes is a 
new feature in animal exhibits ; little gray fellows, smaller 
than the red fox, but evidently rightly named, from their 
length of limb and sharpness of contour. The cage of 
South American peccary, with their spindle legs, long 
snouts and skins of bluish brown, shows “another kind 
of hog” to the wise man. He remarked Saturday even- 
ing that he considered them no good. Well, pettnpe 
not, but a friend, who has hunted in the country of the 
Amazon, tells me that they burrow along in the “duff, 
or aluvi so deep in that part of the world, with their 


backs barely out in sight. Startled by ee hunter, they 
commence to move forward, giving impression that 
is in motion. _ The com- 


mailiion v od ton squirrels. The little red squirrels 
take well to captivity. Saturday 
y 
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to catch a little sleep. der the of the elec- 
trie lights: Their zinc water tank has a place in 
front and a cover and a flat bail. Two or were 
oe i Ole OE SS eae, Others 
Some had curled down in a corner, the frame 


Present grand total, 46,327,969 acres. _ 











afforded a shade. The little prairie dogs have given up dig- 
ging in the sand as a hopeless task; it falls right back 
and makes no sort of a burrow. The wise man “can’t 
see much of a dog about them,” but he probably has not 
heard them bark. The little flying squirrels are here in 
good numbers, bright and cheerful. It was something of 
a delight to hear a lady instructing a school girl that 
‘they really cannot fly, but run up a tree, and with wing- 
skin feet and broad tail spread, are able to make tremen- 
dous leaps, partly sustained by the air.”” A couple of little 
weasels have scarcely forgotten to turn white, though 
they have not been out in the snow this winter, Out of 
doors they turn white, all but the tips of their tails and 
a little black about.their heads, every winter, 

“The Happy Family” is one of the features of the 
show.. In a-single compartment is a man—an old man 
with snowy locks—a bear, a peccary, a skunk, a silver 

ray fox, a civet cat, an albino coon and an anteater. 
The old gentleman loves animals. “I live with them.” 
he remarks, “and study their wants and their habits. I 
sleep here, and if there is any trouble I get up and 
quiet them. Here, there, si-eat”—short for civet cat—“I 
want you.” In response to any of his pet names, the ani- 
mal immediately comies forward to be fondled, The pec- 
cary he calls “a pigareene.” He takes the little beast up 
in his arms, and the creature lays his, head. and long 
snout up against the old gentleman’s shoulder and grunts 
with satisfaction. “This is a skunk”—and by the time. 








he words are half out, everybody has. stood off... “He’s, 
perfectly well-behaved,” and the funny little face and 
ste ge a black ch bo os up beside the the 
. keeper for a Kiss, W : a . ; 
hen a history. nue, ot i ee of a 
ewton doctor kittens a y : They, , 
were not wanted, and all were promptly The, . 


next day the old cat brought in a baby skunk, doubtless 
to take the place of her departed offspring. This would 
never do. The doctor decided on a surgical operation, 
and the little skunk was promptly deprived of the scent 
glands, hence his appearance at the Sportsmen’s Show. 
Ladies stopping in front of the compartment and admiring 
the animals are promptly accosted by the old, gentleman 
with, “Are you fond of pets?” The answer is generally 
yes, and then the keeper sizes his victim up. “Will her 
dress be spoiled? Does she care more for her.dress than 
all the animals in a whole menagerie?” If his impression 
is favorable, he opens the compartment door and 


says, 
“Come right .in here.” If the lady hesitates, he says, ey 
will rantee that nothing will harm you in the least.” 


The Jady comes in.- Seated on a rude stool, the silver 
gray fox is passed to her, and the little fellow is as 
pleased as a pet kitten. The little skunk is next brought 
forward; Does the lady hesitate again? “He is per- 
fectly well-behaved,” remarks the old gentleman, and the 
skunk, too, is in the lady’s lap, But when it comes 
to taking the peccary up in her arms, the lady generally 
ey cectines,, thous the civet sat and ihe anteater 
are n ec oth running up to be petted. 

The, ducks. What shall re of them? There are 

in t su 






nearly 200, individual birds ck and geese compart- 
ments... They, scarcely seem to mind the confinement at 
, all. They, arn races around the big circular tank, with 
the old wild goose gander for starter. Tn the main tank 
are many, varieties. e of the finest specimens’ of 
black or ; are to be The wood ducks 
are: rans £5, ? 
portance b 
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»oudyed them. Soon one “grabbed 
cistallowed. From that forbrard the birds began to mend— 
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are not often seen in captivity,-but here isia good mgmber 
essér 


of fine specimens. There are~also tuddy~ * 
scaup, American widgeon, European widgeon, shovelers, 
gadwall, redheads, sprigtails, American green-wing teal, 
arepaee green-wing teal, gargany teal and blue-wing 
teal. 

The partridge ae is most remarkable and near to the 
sportsman’s heart. The ruffed grouse have already been 
described at considerable length in this paper. Then 
come the English partridges in a large compartment, some 
twenty-five or thirty of them. They seem to bear con- 
finement well. The-French partridges come next. To 
already a goodly number, Mr. Dimick received an addition 
of ten on Saturday. The Hungarian partridges are rare 
birds in this part of the world. Most ‘of these birds will 
be subject to a trial for breeding in confinement, when 
the Sportsmen’s Show is over. The Virginia quail are 
sprightly little fellows, and readily breed under fair con- 
ditions. Commissioner Brackett is brought to mind by 
ee showing of Mongolian pheasants, very attractive 

irds. 

The fish exhibit is simply remarkable. Commissioner 
Nathaniel Wentworth, of the New Hampshire Board, is 
proud of what his State shows here, and he has good 
reason to be. His tank of lake trout is one of the best 

‘ever shown, with individual fish up to nearly 15 pounds. 
Taken right off the spawning beds, he has been able to 
move them to Boston without a scar, and so far they have 
not shown a particle of fungus. His Sunapee trout 
(Aureolus or seibling) are most beautiful fish. Behind 
the scenes one was dipped up in a net for me to see. 
t_was truly a beautiful fish, and rightly named from the 
brilliancy of its colorings. Mr. Wentworth has succeeded 
in crossing the seibling with the brook trout,-and shows a 
fine result of this crossing. The question is, Is it a mule 
fish? Mr. Wentworth thinks not, for the cross seeks the 
spawning beds with the other fish. The seibling are found 
originally in Lake Sunapee, Dan Hole Pond, in New 
Hampshire, and the Avery ponds in Avery, Vt. Mr. 
Wentworth thinks that they also exist in other waters of 
Maine and New Hampshire, though not yet established. 
The tank of brook trout from the Diamond Ponds, New 
Hampshire, is excellent, with fish ranging from 1 to 2 
pounds. These fish are also beautiful specimens. Right 
from the spawning beds, they are perfectly natural, with- 
out fungus or defect, so common with artificially reared 
and fed trout. The exhibit of landlocked salmon includes 
only small fish, 1 to 14 pounds. It has been found to be 
no easy task to transport the larger of these fish without 
scar and fungus, so great is their power and ability. The 
Massachusetts exhibit includes some fine specimens of 
large and small trout and salmon. Maine has no fisheries 
exhibit at this show. The show of tropical fish is a 
wonder and a delight, and will be likely to be greatly 
enlarged at future shows. The angel fish and the trunk 
fish are sufficiently wonderful to cause our friend the 
wise man to declare that “they are not fish at all; only 
automatas, put into the water and propelled. by some 
sort of machinery.” He says further, “I for one can’t 
see why they can’t get up a sportsmen’s show and give 
us more of the real thing, without adding so much cheap 
trash? Just a catch-penny game.” Well, it takes all sorts 
= seam to make up a world. Give some people a good 
deal of reality and they will cry sham. 

SPECIAL. 





Ruffed Grouse in Confinement. 


Boston, March 1.—It has been done. Partridges or 
ruffed grouse are being shown in confinement, without 
that terrible fear of man and everything else that has here- 
tofore rendered such exhibitions almost painful. Mr. C 
W. Dimick has once or twice failed in exhibiting these 
birds in former sportsmen’s shows. The birds have re- 
fused to eat, and have evidently died of starvation. But 
a thing that is difficult has a particular attraction for him, 
especially if it concerns birds or animals. Last year he 
made up his mind to try again. He obtained, - several 
months ago, permission to trap or snare partridges alive 
in both Massachusetts and Maine. He made known his 
wishes to several men, and two of them claimed that 
they could trap partridges without destroying their lives. 
These two he engaged; the others all backing out. The 
two men employed were soon reduced to one, the other 
writing Mr. Dimick that he could trap no birds. The 
last one finally sent him one bird, which soon died of 
fright or starvation. At last the other man gave up in 
discouragement. Still other men applied for the job, but 
after hearing what the others had gone through and 
failed, they were ready to abandon the idea. Out of all 
the applications one or two were secured who succeeded 
in cate ing few partridges, which were forwared to Mr. 
Dimick. Experience seemed to teach the trappers, and 
they soon secured over twenty partridges, and Mr. Dim- 
ick had them in an inclosure. Wild was no name for the 
state they were in. 

Now the problem was begun. Mr. Dimick and his son, 
a boy of 18, who loves birds and animals as well as his 
father, made a great study of the subject. They put the 
birds in an inclosure, padded with cloth of a dun or dead 
leaf color. The windows, large and capable of great ven- 
tilation, were covered with mosquito netting that the birds 
could fly against and not cling to or injure themselves. 
The floor was of earth, and covered with leaves and moss. 
Green boughs were supplied in plenty, with plenty of hid- 
ing places. But the greatest difficulty was yet to over- 
come. They had already lost a number of birds, evidently 
through starvation induced by fright. What was to be 
done? The poor partridges would only crowd into a 
corner, and refused to eat. Mr. Dimick reasoned that 
they were actually made sick by fright. If a man were 
sick from fear, somethimg must be done to quiet his fear 
and: tempt_his appetite, and it must be a natural, most 
tempting and stimulating food. What must be obtained 
for the frightened partridges? They studied further when 
almost everything had failed. At last they thought of 


or or lave. These they could obtain from anthills 


and. decayed. wood. They were tried. 


The 
for them.” e others 


i began to eat; and the thing was done. . But their wildness | 
\tihwas improved but a little bit. Here was ie knotty 


* 3ib ; how could wildness, of the nature of 
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ie were with as little motion as possible. 
he would be several minutes in moving a few feet toward 
the birds; moving very slowly, with hands’down and 


without motion of his head. If the birds showed ex- ° 


treme fear, he stopped—remaining motionless till they 
were more quiet. For a long time he would not raise 
his arm, or even move his hand, if he thought it increased 
the alarm of the partridges, huddled together under the 
brush in an extreme corner of the inclosure. Gradually 
they seemed to lose their fear. Now he enters their in- 
closure and they do not manifest the least alarm. 

The opening wight of the Sportsmen’s Show they were 
greatly frightened. They were in a new inclosure, with 
hundreds of eyes staring at them; moving people in all 
sorts of dress. Mr. Dimick noticed that it seemed to 
calm their fears somewhat when he or his son came along 
with others. The next morning early he came into the 
Mechanics’ building, and the first place he visited was the 
partridge compartment. There they were, huddled in the 
corner the same as the night before. They had not moved 
from the position first taken. He entered the compart- 
ment, crawling flat on the floor, so as not to frighten 
them more by his standing height. Very carefully he ap- 
proached the crouching birds. He worked his hands 
under one, at the same time making a soothing whistle 
or chirp which he and his son have learned that the 
grouse make to one another. The birds seemed to begin 
to lose their fears. Cautiously he pushed one bird for- 
ward toward the other end of the inclosure, the others 
followed. Others were moved still further ahead, and 
within a half hour Mr. Dimick had the whole breod of 
23 partridges moving about the inclosure. Since that time 
they seem to enjoy running about in and out of the little 
hiding places made for their comfort. They show little 
or no fear, jump or skip over the little logs of wood and 
artificial stones with all the beautiful dexterity and grace 
of motion that the hunter loves so well. The male birds 
are particularly beautiful. One of them, Mr. Dimick 
says, already begins to strut, and then hops on to a little 
log. “I will have that fellow drumming on that log be- 
fore the show is over,” says Mr. Dimick. That will be 
a sight worth seeing. He will surely try to breed them, 
and has good reason for hope of success. 

Mr. Seaton-Thompson, the author, has seen the grouse 
and seen one of them come down and drink. He says 
that the sight has given him great satisfaction. Later it 
is possible that he may see the male bird drumming and 
the female on her nest. Mr. W. H. Weld, a gentleman 
of means, with a big place on Cape Cod, is desirous of 
trying some of Mr. Dimick’s partridges in the way of 
breeding them. He will be allowed a few, and if he suc- 
ceeds in getting them started in good shape; that is, does 
not get them frightened and lose them, others will be put 
in his keeping. Both gentlemen will do all in their power 
to breed partridges in confinement. Their operations will 
be watched with a great deal of interest. Both will do 
everything that can be done in the way of inclosures 
and attendance. Men will be put in charge who are bird 
lovers and have shown some adaptability for the work. 
At present the birds are being fed oguety on white birch 
buds, brought in fresh every day. They are also particu- 
larly fond of apple tree buds, and are treated with the 
same. Wild rose buds and the dried berries of several 
species of blueberry, etc., are given to them. Mr. Dimick 
will have about a dozen more partridges to add to his 
coop when the show is over. It is more than probable 
that the great problem of raising ruffed grouse in confine- 
ment is to be solved, and hence the depleted game covérs 
restocked. SPECIAL. 


Foreign Game Birds. 


Macoms, Ill., Feb. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The picture of the Armenian partridge in your last num- 
ber of the Forest AND STREAM is nothing more or less 
than the Caccabis chukor partridge I imported from 
Karachi, India, some nine years ago. These birds will 
stand any New England climate. I raised some here 
that stood 28 degrees below zero. oa are a strong 
bird, and will fight like a game cock. They will fly as 
fast as a quail, and can be introduced into the country. 
The young cannot be held in confinement. If so, they 
will die by the time they are one week old. They must 
have their liberty and have animal food. The best way 
to hatch the cess is under bantams, and turn them loose 
and they will take care of themselves. I turned a bantam 
loose in a field with six young chicks one mile from a 
house, and in eight weeks she found the way to a farm- 
house with the brood, and they roosted with the other 
chickens all winter. They weigh about 2% pounds, and 
are fine eating. Col. Ramsdale, of the English army in In- 
dia, wrote to me that they would stand any climate on the 
face of the globe. He had shot them on the higher moun- 
tains covered with snow, and he had shot them on the 
burning sand in the valleys. 

I have my doubts about raising the California quail in 
New England. Some twenty years ago I imported four 
dozen of the valley quail from Knight’s Landing, on the 
Sacramento River, to this city, about the first of April. 
I turned them all loose on a man’s farm about two miles 
from this city. They laid and hatched large broods, and 
sometimes we would see twenty in a flock. We were 
more than —— over our success. They did not sing 
“Bob White,” but they had a song of their own, and made 
the music lively till about the first of October. Not a 
voice could rd after this. We took our dogs and 
hunted the country for miles around, and not a bird 
could be found, and not one was ever seen after this. 
The next spring the Smithsonian Institution had a man 
in — ot Rey a the. er = — 
across a large flock o i yalley quail. He sai 
in his rdgert that Ge wad the Mork tage he-ever bnew 
that there were any of these quail this side of the Rocky 
Mountains. We believed that those quail were ours, and 
were moving in the of a warmer climate. 

_ W.O. Brarspext. 

[The birds figured in last_week’s Forest ann Stream 
are forms of the widely distributed Old. World partridge 
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It is ‘to be won at that the valley quail has 
‘in New and,-since they are not adapted 
to so severe a climate. It is quite possible that the moun- 
tain quail of, California, or plumed partridge, might have 
done better. In Vancouver Island—well to the north, but 
on the other hand with a mild climate, where the grass 
remains green throughout the winter—the valley quail 
have done fairly well.] 


A Mother Grouse. 


Ketrte Fatis, Wash., Feb. 24.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I note in the issue of Feb. 22 the statement 
made by Jay Pee that the partridge displays no courage in 
defense of her young. 

By the word partridge I understand him to mean the 
ruffed grouse, and in reply to his statement I want to 
bear testimony to the courage of at least one of these 
faithful little mother birds. 

When first I came to the Territory of Washington, the 
desire to explore the mountains to the west of my home 
near Valley grew upon me, and at the first opportu- 
nity, taking ponies and blankets, and accompanied by 
my eldest son, a lad of seventeen, set out on a four-days’ 
trip into the new wonderland. 

The summit of the range was reached on the second 
day, at a point entirely out of the line of travel of either 
Indians or whites, and when almost at the summit, just 
as we were passing a clump of bushes, on June 6, 1884, we 
ran into a brood of little ruffed grouse. 

My boy was riding in front a couple of rods in advance, 
and the first move of the mother bird seemed to be to 
hustle her babies away from his horse’s feet, and just as 
he rode past she rose in the air and flew directly toward 


e. 

I pulled up my pony instantly, and as I sat still she 
flew straight for my head, rising just above it as she 
came, and suddenly the boy cried out, “She is going to 
alight on your head.” 

t was true, and to the day of my death I shall regret 
that the unexpected sound of the fluttering of her wings 
as she settled toward my head for an instant startled me 
from my composure, and the temptation to glance upward 
was momentarily irresistible, and, in consequence, my 
slightly tilting hat brim frightened her while just in the 
act of setting her feet upcn my head, and swerving lightly 
to her left, she swung round and settled on the rump of 
the tired pony under me. The pony stood perfectly still. 
and slowly—very slowly—I turned my head and looked 
at her. ciate in a very low tone and gradually 
raising my voice, I talked to her and to my boy about her 
for a minute or two before she fluttered away in search of 
her babies. 

Telling her what a graceful little beauty she was, and 
how we had no thought of hurting either her or her 
babies, I cajoled her into listening for quite a time, and 
though I am well persuaded that she had never before 
seen either man or horse, I contend that it was courage— 
pure and simple—which prompted her to fly in the face of 
so formidable an apparition in defense of her little ones. 

Orin BELKNAP. 





Hawk Killed by a Bone. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

send you herewith a bone—commonly called wish- 
bone—which has a rather interesting history, inasmuch as 
it appears to have demonstrated the fact that predaceous 
birds may sometimes suffer death in a peculiar manner. 

This bone, which has been assumed to be the wishbone 
of a quail, caused the death of a rough-legged hawk. The 
hawk was found in the town of Marblehead, Mass., on 
Jan. 18, 1902, by Mr. T. Kenney, of that town, and it 
had apparently died as a result of the bone being in its 
throat, where it had become so firmly fixed that parts 
of it protruded through the skin of the hawk’s neck. 

The hawk was taken to Mr. George O. Welsh, the well- 
known taxidermist at Salem, for the purpose of having its 
skin mounted. Mr. Welsh gave the bone to Mr. Thomas 
L. Burney, president of the Lynn Fish and Game Club, 
and he handed it to me, together with the facts above 
stated. J. W. Corts. 

[The occurrence noted by Capt. Collins is an interesting 
one. We fancy that birds are killed by eating more fre- 
quently than is generally supposed. We recall once catch- 
ing, with a landing net in a small fresh-water pond, a 
broadbill duck which had a mussel firmly clamped to the 
root of the tongue. The hinge of the mussel was toward 
the throat, and the partly opened valves directed forward. 
The bird had evidently seized the open mussel and at- 
tempted to swallow it, and the shellfish had closed on 
the tongue so firmly that it could not be moved. That 
this had taken place some time before was made evident 
by the fact that all the-fiesh of the mussel had disappeared. 
Stories are frequently told of ducks caught by the bill 
by shellfish which were open.] 


The Porcupine’s Quills. 

CarTHAGE, Ohio—Editor Forest and Stream: My 
attention has just been called to Stanstead’s query 
in a recent number of our paper. I have met and killed 
quite a number of these pests of the woods, and have 
observed their action whén attacked by a dog, as well as 
when pursued by a man with a club. and I have never 
as yet seen any flinging of quills. A favorite spaniel that 
I had in the Adirondacks was intent on rushing at every 
quill pig that he saw, notwithstanding a number of ex- 
periences when his nose and mouth were filled with the 
quills (and which would take an hour’s work to remove 
with tweezers), and on several occasions I was so near as 


when about overtaken (by either dog or man) would stop 
and turn his nose down, apparently between his f s, 
and thus in the shape of a ball, with quills erect, await the 
attack, and the dog that touched or nabbed him was 
te let go at once with a muzzle filled to repletion. 
f given opportunity, the porcupine will climb a tree or 
ode refuge under roots or in holes in rocks. 
‘ E. S. Warraxker. 
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The Strenuous Life. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 

no pursuit of life can disappointment be recalled, the 
recollection of which can be termed a pleasure, except 
that of a sportsman. Disappointments of sportsmen are 
anything but pleasurable for the time being; but who 
cannot recall, now that it is all past, instances of exces- 
sive toil, long tramps after dark through rough woods to 
reach camp, or perchance hugging a little smouldering 
fire all night in the woods to keep from freezing when 
camp could not be reached, and the scores of disappoint- 
ments and blank days, and take a certain pleasure in 
thinking and telling it all over, even as we do of our 
successes. The experience of any who have lived much 
of their life in the woods, and hunted the inhabitants 
therein, if written out in full, would show a surprising 
proportion of its pages dealing with that which passed 
at the time as disappointments and failures, but which 
in reality were not such, inasmuch as they furnish us food 
for pleasant reverie, long years after they are past. 
_ Naturally the idea comes to the uniniatiated that there 
is a certainty of getting game at some stage of the hunt, 
the reason for this natural beiief being that in nearly all 
accounts of hunts, whether written or told, it is the suc- 
cessful days which are recorded at length, while the 
unsuccessful ones, which far outnumber those bringing 
success (referring to big-game hunting) are scarcely men- 
tioned. A man goes off for a two weeks’ hunt (or a 
woman either, if she chooses) and perhaps hunts ten 
days, nine of which are blanks so far as concerns killing 
anything; but no mention is made of them, save passing 
over them lightly, like the preacher who announced to his 
flock that he wished to preach to them on the world, the 
flesh and the devil, and began by saying: “As I desire 
to be brief, I will dwell for a very short time on the 
world, pass lightly over the flesh and hasten on to the 
devil.” The one day, the bright day of the trip, fur- 
nishes the material for the story. Thus the inexperienced 
are te having the bright side dished up to them, from 
which they must form incorrect ideas which are only 
corrected by hard personal experience. 

True, the rough and trying parts of camp life are often 
set for:h vividly by narrators, but notice that almost in- 
variably the supreme moment at last arrives which brings 
compensation—that is, when we read it—for how rarely 
are accounts written of hunting trips in which absolutely 
no game was secured; but how many hundreds go out 
each year for big game and come home without having 
so much as seen any? 

In the Dec. 14 issue of Forest AND STREAM we have 
a grateful departure ftom the general rule of hunting 
experiences by “H.” in “My Vacation for 1901,” and by 
C. M. Stark in “New Hatnpshire Deer Hunting,” in each 
of which we have the refreshing novelty of reading hunt- 
ing experiences in which the writers killed nothing during 
the entire trip. I say refreshing, because it- harmonizes 
so well with many of the trips which we may have made 
ourselves witl the same result, and helps us to see some 
of the pleasures which may be obta‘ned from such a trip, 
even if we do come home without trophies. 

‘Human nature is averse to exposing its failures to 
the public or even to friends; especially where the fail- 
ure has come through carelessness or inability of their 
own; and it has been my fiendish delight to spend many 
an hour shadowing such tinfortunates, just lor fun, to 
see how their report would correspond with the facts. 

I had been out for an hour’s hunt one evening, trying 
to get some meat, and was coming home empty. Just as 
_ the last rays of the sun had ceased to shine on the moun- 
tain tops, eneere from the woods at the upper end of 
my meadow, and naturally stopped just before coming 
out into the open to look over the meadow. I saw my 
near neighbor, “Old Elick,” coming stealthily out on to 
a high rocky point, half a mile away, overlooking some 
meadow land, where he had built himself a little cover 
of pine boughs, where he could hide and watch for deer. 
I settled myself to watch his performance, as he was gen- 
erally one of the unlucky sort. 

He crawled into his blind, and was scarcely out of sight 
when I saw a deer coming out of the woods about 100 
rods from him, and go directly toward him. 

It went right along without much delay, but stopping 
every few rods to look and listen. It finally got within 
about 75 yards of him and directly opposite him and 
stopped; being broadside to him and standing perfectly 
still, it offered an easy mark. A puff of smoke shot out 
from the blind, and after it there came to me the report of 
the gun, but the deer never moved. Directly another puff 
of smoke and the deer made a wild jump and started back 
for the timber, and I could see that one fore leg was 
broken. Old Elick jumped out of his blind and started 
after it, running and shooting. 

I always had a horror of seeing wounded game get 
away, and would sacrifice any amount of time and labor 
to prevent it. There was an open, rocky knoll nearly a 
half mile from me, which I believed it would cross, after 
first going through a belt of green timber, and I felt 
sure that the only hope of getting it was for me to out- 
run it and get there in time to intercept it, as a deer with 
a broken leg, when it once gets beyond reach, where it 
has to be trailed, is about the hardset wounded game 
there is to capture. Between me and that 
a good sized creek, with a thick ee of willows spread 
out on either side of nearly a hundred yards in width. 
When I started, the deer had scarcely two-thirds of the 


distance to go that I to reach the objective point, 
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but I jeans & vote slacken its when once in the 
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not being able to see a step ahead. During a-freshet, or 
rather a high water from melting snows, which was the 
only source of high waters there, the water would spread 
out through these willows, and in places would wash out 
deep holes. Well,- there was one such directly on my 
course, and there was such a dense growth of willows 
up to its very brink that I had not the slightest chance 
to escape it. Madly bernie my way through the tangled 
mass of willows, I plunged jong into this hole, which 
was about four feet deep with two feet of water in it. Of 
course there was no half-way business about it; I just 
went in all over, and the only thing left dry was my rifle, 
which I instinctively held up in one hand. 

Coming up spouting like a whale I tarried not, but 
rushed on out into and across the open meadow, and 
with a mighty effort reached the foot of the knoll just 
as the deer was passing through a little open space on 
the knoll, about 40 yards ahead. I shot toward it, hardly 
knowing where I might hit, so “tuckered out” was I. 
Seeing and hearing nothing after the shot, except some 
comanche yells from Old Elick, I made my way up as 
fast as I could, and was well rewarded by finding the deer 
lying dead where I had shot it. 

I just tumbled on the ground and lay there till Elick. 
came up and dressed the deer, then we slung it between 
us on a pole and packed it to his house; but not for 
several hours afterward did I feel in normal condition 
again. : EMERSON CARNEY. 


Camp-Fire Stories from Canadian 
Woods. | 
VIl.—Deer pe nN the Madawaska. 


THE lumber depot is the headquarters for all operations 
upon the limit, and is, in its way, a small village. First, 
there is the farmhouse or dwelling for the agent and 
farm foreman and his family. Second, dormitory for the 
men as they come and go to the various lumber camps. 
Third, the office and store, in the latter of which all man- 
ner of supplies connected with the business are kept in 
stock, from a box of pills to a jobber’s outfit. Fourth, 
there are several large storehouses. Fifth, blacksmith’s 
shop. Sixth, carpenter’s shop, and lastly, vast barns and 
stables and other outbuildings of an extensive character. 

The depot farm consists generally of from five to seven 
hundred acres of cleared land, cultivated where practica- 
ble. From seventy to eighty Percheron and Clydesdale 
horses are pastured over the summer, and in the fall are 
fitted for work in the various camps, and drawing sup- 
plies. Also, about one hundred head of cattle, of which 
there are a number of milch cows, the remainder being 
“stockers” growing into beef for the winter’s use. It is 
the object of the foreman to grow large quantities of 
hay and oats, and other supplies for lumbermen’s use. 

The agent is a “Czar” in a way on the limits over 
which he is sent to manage. Generally, the discerning 
eyes of the proprietors select a young man of promise 
at headquarters, who, after an apprenticeship under the 
eyes of his superiors, is sent out to the depot as clerk or 
bookkeeper, and, after years of training, is advanced to 
the agency of the limit. It is the duty of the agent to 
look after the purchase and distribution of supplies, and 
generally to supervise all the work going on in the 
various camps. In the spring he must look after all the 
different drives of logs on their way to their destination. 
In fact, he is the one man responsible for the carrying 
on of all lumbering operations upon his limit until the 
log are safely secured within the booms at the great 
mills. 

The foreman of a camp is selected for his ability to plan 
his work methodically and handle men. He must ex- 
plore and blaze out all log-roads with a view to their 
facility and distance. A camp in full operation consists 
of from sixty to one hundred men, and it requires no 
small ability and forethought to make the proper requisi- 
tion for supplies upon the depot authorities, and see 
that every man and team perform their proper share of 
duties, and that those duties are assigned and carried 
out to the best advantage. On another occasion the lum- 
ber camp will be described as well as the life and charac- 
teristics of the typical lumberman. 

The “Egan Estate” depot buildings had been reared 
out of the monarchs of the forest which stood upon the 
spot. The skillful hewers had performed their work well, 
and the walls displayed the. evenness and regularity of 
master workmen. Miles from any mill where lumber 
could be manufactured, all boards had been made in the 
primitive ways of our ancestors. Four upright posts with 
cross pieces and platform on top upon which are two 
bed pieces to hold the log in its place, and upon which 
the log is rolled and fastened; then a man at each end of 
the saw, one above and the other below, supply the mo- 
tive power. With this appliance two men will saw from 
two to three hundred feet per day. 

Prior to the building of the railway, all supplies were 





* brought in by sleighs during the winter season, and a 


sufficient store conserved to last until sleighing again. 

In summer the depot is deserted, with the exception of 
the farm hands, but during the winter season the arrival 
of teams with supplies from without, the departure of 
others distributing them to the various camps, the in- 
coming of the men and their dispersion to the different 
seat form a lively scene among these eternal soli- 
tudes. 

The depot is situated in the township of Murchison, 
u the upper Madawaska, and is owned by Mr. John 
R Booth, the lumber king of Ottawa. Mr. Booth is a 
self-made man, and worked in some of the mills at Ot- 
tawa as millwright. Many lumber millionaires have sane 
ite a few 


fifteen hundred feet above the same, forms a vast amphi- 
theatre in which one would imagine giants of old were 
wont to meet in grand conclave. 

This limit was originally taken ty by Mr. Egan, a 
wealthy lumberman of Aylmer, near Ottawa, in the early 
fifties, and a large part of the buildings were erected by 
him. Considerable clearings (now grown up to bush) 
were made, with a view of growing supplies for the lum- 
ber camp. In those days an damper had to be brought 
by team from Ottawa, a distance of nearly one hundred 
and fifty miles. Some idea of the difficulties and expense 
of transportation may. be had from the prices of supplies 
in those days. Hay was $60 per ton; oats, $2 per bushel; 
flour, $30, and pork, $50 per barrel. 

An attempt was made to grow wheat; a small flour 
mill was built a few miles west of the depot, the ruins 
of which at this time, along with some broken machinery, 
might have been seen. Considerable flour was made here, 
and Mr. Egan, who was very enterprising, with a view 
of advertising the capabilities of this north land, sent 
several barrels of the same to the Inter-Colonial Exhibi- 
tion held in London in 1862. But this whole region was 
never intended by nature for an agricultural country, and 
never can be made so by the hand of man. 

' E. B. FRALEcK. 





Some lowa Facts and Notions. 


MarsHALLTown, Feb. 27.—Hf the recent ‘crusted snow 
and cold weather does not destroy too many, Iowa's 
quail shooting for the next season will break the record 
for excellence. When the season closed, Jan. 1, there 
were coveys that had never been disturbed by hunters, and 
the seed left over was sufficient to stock the next year’s 
coveys bountifully. This, together with the strenuous 
effort now making to perfect or improve the game laws, 
give hope that the game supply in lowa may be kept up. 
The arrest and subsequent fining to the full extent of a 
Cedar Falls poacher is matter for congratulation to every 
sportsman and advocate of game protection in Iowa. In 
this case, which was tried last week before a Black Hawk 
county justice, the delinquent had been caught in flagrante 
delictu. He had been seen in the act of killing, and was 
in possession of six quail, prima facie evidence of guilt. 
His attorney set up a plea for special privilege, claiming 
the violator of the law to be a taxidermist, and that the 
six quail were killed for scientific purposes. He failed to 
make good before the very sensible court, however, and 
his. client was mulcted $131 in costs and penalties. The 
case will be appealed. : 

If by mistake there is law\in Iowa to allow for any 
purposes the killing of protected birds during the close 
season, stich law is bad and should be repealed. Pro- 
fessional taxidermists are taxidermists because there is 
money in it, and the zone of demarcation between the 
professional taxidermist and the market-shooter grows 
narrow when each sees cash in perspective over the gun 
barrel. Whether the birds are to be killed for the scien- 
tific purpose of one stuck up out of all proportion in a 
dusty glass case, or that other scientific purpose of adorn- 
ing an Easter hat, comes to the same thing. Both work 
havoc among the birds. And when a quasi taxidermist 
who has shot game birds in January, when the previous 
two months are an open season with the birds in full 
plumage and splendid condition, puts up a plea of special 
privilege, it is most refreshing to find a justice who calmly 
metes out the fines and trimmings provided for sich dere- 
lictions. : 

Speaking of special privileges, some fellow up in 
northwestern Iowa is asking permisison to trap quail. He 
wants to capture a dozen and rear in captivity multitudes 
of their progeny. It is to be hoped that all requests of 
this nature may be firmly and decidedly sat upon. A law 
permitting the trapping of game birds would be a cala- 
mity. Traps designed for the capture of quail for pur- 
poses of domestication would multiply and quail grow 
correspondingly scarce in the covers, and plenty in the 
meat markets and country kitchens. .There is but one 
method of protecting game, and that is to make the game 
laws water tight against privileges that are susceptible of 
abuse. Stop the capture of game birds in every way but 
by shooting. Absolutely prohibit their sale in or out the 
close season. Hire and pay the warden under bond to 
prosecute all violations of such provisions, and game 
birds will increase in Iowa against the gtin. 

The trouble is at present as much with the warden as 
with the poacher. While many of them are capable, 
honest and perhaps commendably efficient, most of them 
are notably deaf to the shooting going on by their neigh- 
bors through August. In fact, many of the wardens 
themselves rest under the imputation of being rank 
poachers—and deserve it. If a stranger with a dog shows 
up in town a day or two previous to the opening, this 
sort of warden becomes active and vigilant to a degree. 
I once had one follow me thirty miles from Burt to 
Dolliver on the 29th of August, in hope of a $10 fee, 
paying his railroad fare and being sadly disappointed and 
out of pocket in the outcome. This fellow at home had 
the reputation of a poacher, and it was said by the owner 
of the farm he lived on that he cleaned out every covey 
in reach by August 15. It is hard to get a reputable and 
efficient man to take the position under the present sys- 
tem. If wardens were made State officers under salaries 
from August 1 to Jan. 1, and obliged to give sufficient 
bond to investigate and prosecute violators, a better class 
of wardens might be obtainable and better results secured. 
The office of State warden should not be a reward for 
political services, and the salary thus indirectly made to 

swell the campaign fund of any partisan political organ- 
ization. e 

The idea of a $1 gun license, while it will be favored 
by city sportsmen, will meet with determined opposition 
in the country. The farmer with a half dozen boys who 
hunt on rainy days and at other times when a day off 
from farm duties may be secured will not take kindly to 
a law sone pment for the privilege of hunting on 
his own or neighbors’ premises. The license fee of $1 
will multiply in his case to a $5 bill, and the average 
farmer does not part with these in any reckless and un- 
thinking manner. Then it would have no effect in cut- 
ting down the undesirable class of shooters. The ability 
to. 9-5. Eouate, ps, enue, 8, be. $s or $100, does not 

sportsman, In fact, it sometimes acts the 
ppposite way; 
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neighborhood a ionair aad owner has af extetisive 
ranch and had been shooting for several Maye ehh Pay. 
of friends. Nd one had bothered him and ‘he an- 
nounced his wi nants to settle all fines promptly if such 
a necessity should arise, In fact, he had deliberately 
counted the cost of an infraction of the written and uh- 
written law and was willing to pay. the price. Two 
prominent Judges. of Iowa, twenty miles from this place, 
were arrested for illegal shooting and paid out, 

If the question of fines might be elimitiated*from the 
game laws and each violation punished by imprisonment 
with no loop holes to escape, no chance to pay out, a 
half dozen ceampies would settle the entire business. 
Many a man will take the chance of a fine who. would 
be slow to run the risk of ten days in jail. . The wealthy 
shooter who means fo. pay. out if caught and the minor 
law breaker who knows the neighbors won’t give him 
away would pass up the illicit sport that carried with it 
incarceration and imprisonment. Moscrip. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Wisconsin Waking Up. 


Cacao, Ill, Feb.'27.—The formation of the’ Kosh- 
konong Fish and Game League, at Fort Atkinson, seems 
to be the result of a determined effort to put a stop to 
certain abuses, and such is the resolution shown that one 
is disposed) to: believe that this is not going to be simply 
another instance of all cry and no wool. The undertaking 
is backed by all the clubs in and around Lake Kosh- 
konong, and the press of the vicinity is taking a very 
rational and commendable attitude in the matter, quite 
different from the old senseless outcry agdinst the “city 
sport.” The bulk of the money invested in sportsmen’s 
clubs at Koshkonong is that of non-resident members, and 
it is at last admitted that these do not all have ¢loven 
hoofs, and that some of the wanton destruction of the 
fish and fowl of Koshkonong may have been attributable 
to local and not non-resident causes, 

It need not be said that the money of these non-resident 
men_will be as freely offered as that of any dweller of 
the State, though in the nature of things the non-resident 
member of such a club as the Blackhawk Club, for in- 
stance, cannot avail himself so freely of his club privileges 
as those living nearer to the shooting preserves. Mr. 
J. V. Clarke and other Chicago members of the Blackhawk 
Club express their unqualified approval of the purposes 
of the League, and their intention of giving it support in 
all possible ways. The League is putting out little 
folders, giving a resumé of the situation as below: 

“There is a movement in many parts of the State, in- 
cluding Beloit, to join the Fort Atkinson sportsmen in 
their efforts in a reasonable and just cause. One of 
Milwaukee's best known sporting men, writing on the 
subject, has the aan to say: 

“Having hunted and fished in this State for more than 
thirty years, I feel a somewhat natural interest in this 
subject. I can remember when the first flocks of canvas- 
back ducks made their appearance upon Lake Koshkonong, 
and while that noble game bird greatly increased in 
numbers for a number of years, many other varieties are 
in danger of utter extinction and the pot-hunters and 
market-shooters have done their best to exterminate all 
— of game birds, as well as the large game of the 

tate. 

“Tt is no secret that for more than twenty-five years 
past there have been shipped from Lake Koshkonong 
many tons of fish every winter; nearly all of them caught 
through the ice by unlawful means, and the wonder is 
that a po fish remains within its waters. 

“*All the game and fish laws depend for their value 
upon public opinion, and it is good to see the people of 
Fort Atkinson and other cities and towns in the vicinity 
of Lake Koshkonong waking up to the fact that not only 
good citizenship, but their own interests, demand the 
enforcement of the fish and game laws. One visiting 
spottsman from Milwaukee or Chicago is of more value 
financially, to the citizens of Fort Atkinson, than all the 
pot-hunters that disgrace the neighborhood, and the 
people are beginning to realize that fact. 

“*The Koshkonong Fish and Game seogee intends to 
stop illegal fishing and hunting upon Koshkonong and in 
its vicinity. The League already has a large member- 
ship, and it is growing with great rapidity, and every 
member is pledged to report every violation of the game 
and fish laws which shall come to his knowledge, and to 
aid in all possible ways in the conviction of the offender. 

“Tt should be noted that the destruction of our game 
and fish is caused by the wantonness and greediness of 
our own people, the residents of Wisconsin, and the cry 
against foreign hunters, non-resident clubmen, etc., is 
the sheerest nonsense, and every one posted upon. the 
subject is well aware that, though the law prohibits spring 
shooting, every spring you can hear the boom of the shot- 
gun upon almost ore Has and marsh in the State, but 
no non-resident can found violating the law. It is 
the citizens of Wisconsin, residing in the deer country, 
that sloneiiees the deer out of season; it is not the non- 
resident that is guilty of this iniquity.’” 


Big Citiés and Non-Resident License Laws. 


Hon, Hempstead Washburne, formerly mayor of Chi- 
cago, and a sportsman of much experience d, as well 
as in the legislative halls, when asked. to-day what he 
thought of the Indiana license law, replied, “I don’t 
altogether like it, of course, but at the same time I can 
see the other side of it. For instance, if the license de- 
manded of us S-oerge le were $10 instead Of $25, I 
would go there, and, I t also aT Gk son 
there, who is now jt leatning to. shodt.” But’ at $25 
each, when we could not both g tege, Sore Chad Ghree 
or fqur times in the season, I ider the luxtity ‘a8 "hav- 
ing a shade too-high a price atta 
idea is right, and. its. virtue be 
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‘the discussion as 7 to this State, or eS 


vicinity of Illinois, Indiana’ and’ Wisconsin. This 
matter of the great concentrations of tion at or 
near the of a shopting. country. Take the State 
of TMi r instance, with Chicago at one end of it 
and St. is at the other, just across its. border—no 
State could furnish game enough for free and unrestricted 
shooting for all the dwellers of these two cities who 

want to go Out shooting. It was plain enough’ that’St. 
Louis was ‘cleaning out the game in the lower part of 
this State. It was not a theory or a supposition, but’a 
condition ‘anda fact: So I think the Illinois license of 
$10 for all St. Louis and all other non-resident shooters ‘is 
not only just, but wise and necessary. 

“Tf there were no cities in any of this group of States 
with more’than 25,000 inhabitants, I would not favor a 
non-resident law, for it would not be necessary. Certainly 
I do not think it necessary to protect Illinois against St. 
Louis, Indiana against Chicago and Wisconsin against 
Chicago. We had to take our choice of no license or no 
game, in all this group of States, and I take it to be 
largely because the big cities furnish many s in these 
days. ‘ But I don’t think it necessary or right to put the 
license so high as $25 as is done in Indiana. The Wis- 
consin bird license of $10 is high enough in my opinion, 
and I think the license is a good thing. 

“This shooting country in the West is not as big as it 
once was. It is’ growing smaller every year, while.on 
the other hand the shooting population is getting! bigger 
and bigger every year, multiplying out of all proportion to 
the extent of game country, just as well as it is true that 
the readiness with which this population can get into the 
shooting country is increasing every year. To that extent 
the cry against the city sportsman is, in my opinion, a 
just one. It is not a question of quality, but of quan- 
tity. The city sportsman is a good fellow, but there are 
too many of him. for the shooting offered. Naturally the 
city man wants his shooting as close home as possible. 
This has meant lower Illinois for St. Louis, Wisconsin and 
Indiana for Chicago. I don’t blame the local men for 
objecting in any one of these three cases. The man who 
can't afford a small license won’t break anybody’s heart 
by staying home. I should not be surprised to see the 
day when there is a movement for a resident shooting 
license in this State, and the money turned in part for 
the purposes of a game farm. We can’t tell where these 
questions will run nowadays, but there is a tendency to 
swift and radical measures, on the belief that something 
has got to be done mighty quick if it is going to do any 
good.” E Hoven. 

Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Il. 


Mountain Sheep. 


Yuma, Ariz.—Editor Forest and Stream: Some time 
since the writer of these notes addressed a letter to Mr. 
R. A. Hume, Chief of Police at Lillooit, British Columbia, 
on the possibility of securing alive a few of the big-horn 
sheep and wild goats to be found in that section of coun- 
try. His reply, under date of Feb. 4, is far from en- 
couraging. He says: 

“Regarding the big-horn sheep and goats of which you 
wrote me, I may say that their home is in the -Lillooit 
district, and some of the finest specimens in the world 
are to be had within twenty-five miles of this town. We 
are entirely surrounded by a double range of moun- 
tains, varying in height from 4,000 to 8,000 feet, and on 
their summits is to be found the game in question, but to 
capture and deliver any of them alive is too stupendous 
a task for any hunter in this section. To trap or snare 
one or more of them is within the bounds of possibility, 
but to deliver them alive is not. The mountains are 
rough and precipitous, and as the range of the sheep is 
ever in the most dangerous spots, one might as well try 
to lead down a wild bull as a big-horn. Beside these 
sheep, so far as known here, will not live in a low alti- 
tude. From one year’s end to the other they are always 
close to the snow, their food being the young grass always 
to be found between the black and white lines. Therefore, 
the only practical way to establish a zoological garden in 
the interest of the big-horn is to do it on the sheep’s own 
ground, and as this particular spot is a long way up- 
hill, it means a big climb, and sometimes a very. cold 
job. Last year there were some very fine heads taken in 
this vicinity. One pair measured 17 inches in circumfer- 
ence and over a dozen others measured between 15 and 
16 inches. ' 

“Goats are less difficult to obtain, but like sheep they 
will not thrive in captivity. Their natural food is not to 
be found at a low altitude, and they pine away like a 
disappointed Democrat after a Republican victory. There 
are two species of them in British Columbia. Near the 
coast line they are small of size and decidedly rank of 
flesh. They sometimes weigh about 150 pounds, but in 
the interior of the country I have seen them weigh over 
300 pounds, and, in season, they are really fine eating. 

“British Columbia is, without doubt, the best hunting 
ground on the American continent—black, brown, silver- 
tip and grizzly bear; three species of deer, and nearly 
all the fur-bearing animals known to northern America 
can be found. But for big-horn, the test and most 
cunning of its kind, the district of Lillooit is without 
equal in the world. Quite a number of Americans visited 
us last summer, some from as far east as Philadelphia, 
and several parties came all the way from England. All 
non-resident hunters are required to pay a license tax of 
$50, and as it isa part of my duty to collect this trifle, I 
occasionally hear some oy. sored 1 oe 

While onthe subject of big-horns, it, perhaps, will 
not. beamiss..to say something of them nearer home. 
Formefly they had a wide distribution in Arizona, but in 
many of Our mountain fanges they are now little ‘more 
than a_memory., The mountains of southwestern Sonera 
are still blest with a goodly number of them, but the hand- 
writing, of. théir undoing is already on the wall. 
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old story in this country that, if necessary, a good 
vaquero will kill a horse to catch a calf, and he will 
surely do it, if needful, to catch a big-horn. Under the 
laws of Arizona, mountain sheep are supposed to be pro- 


-tected, but the law is effective only so far as it can be felt. 


It does, however, prevent the public marketing of their 
hides and fiésh; and this of itself is no Jittl¢ virtue. 
Referring to the big game of Arizona and to the 
various causes that are now leading to its material de- 
crease, if not final extinction within its borders, there 
comes up one against which-no bar ‘can be raised. Oddly 
enough, the mineral resources of the Territory point ‘to 
and conspire at the destruction of game. The ubiquitous 
prospector, lured on by the glitter of gold, appals at no 
obstacle, shrinks at no danger and ‘would, if it were 
possible, explore heaven and hell with equiformity -in 
the omnipresent hope of “striking it rich.” The desert 
places of the earth are his; no mountain is too rugged:or 
too high for him to climb, no cafion too deep or too dark 
te explore, and no desert too dry or forbidding to cross. 
At the beck of a fourteen-carat prospect he will take 
death by the beard and laughingly walk in. Against him 
there can be no contention. Settlements follow his dis- 
coveries, camps and towns spring up and the remotest 
wilds are robbed of their isolation. His very presence 
is disquieting to the beasts of the fell. With the boom 
of the rock-rending blast and powder-tainted air, the time 
comes for them to be off. In a few more years, with an 
extensive development of the mineral interests of the 
Territory, the big-horn and all big game will practically 
disappear. In the meantime they should be saved from 
the butchers, and a good thing made as lasting as one. 


Non-Resident Licenses. 


Boston, Feb. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
been very much interested in the many letters from all 
over the country in the question of the proposed tax on 
non-resident hunters in the State of Maine, and I do not 
recall. that many of the writers of these letters have 
favored the proposition. At any rate, the great majority 
have been against it. Now it seems to me that there are 
distinctly two sides to this question, and although I do 
not favor Mr. Carleton’s plan, I am convinced that he 
is working on the right lines. If some strong measures 
are not taken to insure better protection against the 
market-hunters and hunters that kill in and out of ‘sea- 
son for sport and to supply meat for sporting camps, as 
well as for lumber crews, history will, I firmly believe, re- 
peat itself in the woods of Maine, as it has in the forests 
of other States that in years past had the moose and deer 
as plentiful as they are in the State of Maine to-day. 
They will go as the buffalo went. It will take some time. 
I know, but it will*be only a question of time, and then 
when the game is scarce and hard to get, we will realize 
what we have lost, and that we have lost what cannot 
be replaced. 

The reason why I do not favor Mr. Carleton’s plan is 
because I do not think that it is a fair one to the non- 
resident hunters. I favor his plan as far as it goes, but 
if, as has been shown, the resident hunters do the larger 
proportion of the killing of the game, why should the 
non-resident hunters be asked to take out-all the hunting 
licenses to furnish money to protect the game'of which 
they are killing probably not over 20 per cent.? I have 
not forgotten the fact that the non-resident hunters pa 
no taxes in the State of Maine, but the millions of dol- 
lars that they spend on their trips into the woods will, 
I claim, more than make up for this. However, I am 
going to favor the resident hunter and not propose an 
even break. My idea is that if it is necessary to raise 
additional funds for game protection (and I am sure it is) 
that the resident as well as the non-resident hunters 
should be taxed, but only a part of what the non-resident 
hunter is taxed. If every non-resident hunter would pay 
a license of five or six dollars, and every resident hunter 
one or two dollars, I am sure that enough money would 
be raised to answer the purpose for which the Commis- 
sioners want to use it. 

I am aware that Mr. Carleton has had a good many 
hard knocks on this license question, but I am sure that 
he believes that unless we provide for our own no one 
else will. That he intends to do all in his power for the 
good of the fish and game of Maine I am thoroughly 
convinced. 

There is one other way to protect the game, and that 
is to stop its sale. When that is done the pot-hunters and 
market-hunters will stay at home, where they are most 
appreciated, no doubt. Now I presume some old Forest 
AND STREAM crank will say, that feller has either got lots 
of stuff or else he doesn’t do any hunting. Well, he’s 
right and wrong, too, for I don’t do any hunting, and 
havenevertakenagun to the Maine woods yet, simply be- 
cause I never have been there in hunting season, and I 
prefer the rod; but I would be willing to chip in with the 
rest to help along the cause, and he can call my hand 
in turn. O. CRANE. 


American Duck Shooting. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 8—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
read the book carefully and with much pleasure. It’s the 
best book of the kind I have ever seen or read, and I 
shall certainly advise all my friends to get a copy. I 
have shot ducks for forty years, and really thought there 
was little I did not know of ducks and their habits, but I 
find I have another “thought coming,” for I find many 
new ideas in the book. 

In the last article, “What shall be done?” I see the 
writer advocates Limiting the Size of Bags, Forbidding the 
Sale of Game and the Prohibition of Spring Shooting, al! 
of which T believe in. Would make it in a way stronger 
by prohibiting cold storage houses from handling game 
of any description. If such a law could be pa by the 
different States, the business of shooting for the market 
would soon be a thing of the past, and unless stringent 
laws of this kind are soon adopted, our duck shooting will 
be gone.” Really, the two evils and cause of disappearance 
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* ‘The. Adirondack Forests.. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Were it not, that the article written by me, favoring 
the introduction of “scientific forestry” into the: Adiroa-" 
dacks, to judge from various communications which have 
reached me, had produced a misunderstanding and> ntis- 
conception in the minds of a few, I probably would ‘have 


considered the argument closed. But, since the latter is 
the case, I ask Forest AND STREAM in justice to the good 


cause to give me a little more space for a few words of» 
enlightenment upon the subject. 

I wish to have it distinctly understood that nothing but 
honest conviction, that the time has come to do sotme- 
thing to improve the forest conditions existing in the 
Adirondacks, has induced me to come to the defense of 
“scientific forestry” and its introduction there. To be 
short.in expressing what should not be done and what 
ought to be done to better these conditions, permit me to 
sum up as follows: 

1. Lumbermen should never be permitted upon a public 
preserve. 

2. The leasing of any part thereof should be pro- 
hibited for all times to come, 

These are matters which should never be permitted. 

Following is what ought to be done: 

The superintendency of the preserve ought by common 
sense be in the hands of a trained and_politically inde- 
pendent “forester,” but not a layman. We, in our busi- 
ness enterprises, demand from. every superintendent or 
foreman, that he must be trained in the.work whofe execu- 
tion he is to oversee. 

Why on earth should we not demand that the very same 
business principle be applied to the administration of our 
public preserve? Well, we all know the “why. not” too 
well, you, dear reader, as well as myself. 

One thing is sure, and that is this, neither Governor 
Odell’s nor’ Colonel Fox’s recommendations to admit the 
lumbermen into the preserve have sprung from their 
“over love” for the people, neither has the ill-gotten ad- 
vise to which they have lent an entirely too willing ear 
come from the citizens of the Empire State. It was bred 
outside the State by the very man who has declared over 
and over again, that German os methods were not 
adapted for our country, but who all of a sudden feels 
called upon to prescribe a “rotation” of 70-80 years, the 
cutting of all spruces of 14 inches and even down to 10 
inches in the management of the preserve for the benefit 
of the people. 

Our State officials will have a hard time to defend their 
own recommendaticns; they will have to go to Washing- 
ton, I am afraid, for further enlightenment, although 
there is enough talent right here in our own State which 
may be had for the asking. Think of the spectacle. The 
management of the Empire State’s forest preserve in the 
hands of a Federal employe. These recommendations 
are the result of having a layman at the wheel to guide 
the ship, and the captain down below to fire the engines. 

This is a most important matter, and the very first 
one, which ought to have due consideration at the hands 
of those who honestly stand for the best interest of the 
people’s property. 

The second one is the introduction of scientific forestry 
into their property by increasing the safeguard they have 
put around it. This means better protection against losses 
of timber by fire, insects and fungi. Furthermore, dead, 
dying and diseased trees ought to be removed by the 
State for the benefit of other trees, because the former 
are breeding places of such forest-destroying insects and 
fungi. 

The “selection system,” as embodied and understood by 
the science of forestry. ought not to be bodily introduced 
as it is practiced in Germany, where the forests for al- 
mosttwo centuries have been under scientific management. 
There, the soil having become impoverished by too 
heavy demands made upon it, the rotation has graduall 
shrunk from 120 to 60 years, at the latter age of whic 
the spruce has been found to be at its prime as far as the 
financial rotation is concerned, the owner’s pocketbook, 
but not in regard to the trees. 

The selection system ought to be introduced into the 
preserve only in regard to the removal of such trees which 
show disease or give signs of an early death, 18 inches on 
an average to prevent their entire loss. Actual lumbering 
operations though should never be permitted. 

This is perfectly feasible, and if carried out by the State 
would turn thousands of dollars into the treasury from 
the sale of the material, which at present is an entire loss. 
See Bulletin 30, Department Agriculture, yearly loss $23,- 


5. 

Natural and artificial regeneration combined, as well as 
the reforestation of denuded lands, are other important 
items. 

All these together are matters which I have referred to 
above “ought to be done” by the State for the owners of 
the Adirondack preserve—the people. This is the kind of 
scientific forestry the citizens want, and no other. 

Mr. John R. Spears, in your last issue, rightly quotes 
Bulletin 30, Department of Agriculture, in which it says 
that spruces of 10 inches in diameter increase 0.126 inch 
in size per year, and those of 18 inches 0.1725 of an inch 
per year. In the face of this, he says the Commission “call 
a 14-inch tree mature.” Does he know who this Com- 
mission is? Who is behind it? ; : . 

Although Bulletin 30 bears a_well-sounding title, viz., 
“Working Plan,” a “plan” by which any layman may go 
to work the Adirondack forests, it is nothing more than 
a statistical gathering of such confusion and so full of 
misleading statements that I am afraid the man must yet 
be born who could “work” by it. ‘ 

To obtain these scientific statistics, our Legislature ap- 
propriated $5,000, which amount is brought back to us 
with interest in the recommendations to introduce a 70-80 
year rotation for the preserve, to cut every spruce that 
has grown to a diameter of 10 inches, which means the 
an, ; What a poor showing and proposition for a “virgin 
orest!” 

Indeed, we can do better; a one-hundred-year rotation 
would not even do when, in fact, we do not réquire any 
“financial rotation” whatever, only a “pliysical one,” as 
ve will never give their consent to’a cleat cut 

icy on their property. > HES23 

Before closing, I wish to say one word regarding the 
term “mature,” as used in reference to trees: In @: 
eral sense, trees are called “mature” whew they’: 
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the latter just have reached the age to reproduce them- 
selves by gerndinablé, seed, and telling us at fhe same time 


layman knows: pore aso that maturity for. reproduction 
and quality of wood do not go hand in hand. 

Some. species of trees reach the point of maturity— 
to reproduce themselves by. fertile seeds—already with 
the twenty-fifth, thirtieth and fortieth year, dependent 
upon local conditions, whereas their wood is not consid- 
ered in its prime until decades later, Why, then, should 
a spruce of 10, 12 or 14 inches in diameter be removed 
when its power of reproduction. is at its, height? When, 
in fact, “seed years” don’t occur every 5-8 years ‘at 
intervals? 

Were it not better to remove them when this power 
is on its wane, when the tree is 100 to 120 years old, of a 
diameter of 18 inches and over? And only then ought 
they be removed, when their natural death, representing 
a total loss, may safely be predicted bya practiced eye. 

In closing, let me appeal to every. lover of Our preserve 
to “stand by the forests.” Let us have scientific forestry 
by increasing the safeguard put around them in the right 
direction by the people and for the péonle. 

F. von Horfrmann, Forest Engineer. 


“*Thinks"Game Should Not be Eaten. 


Toronto, Ont.—Editor Forest and Stream: TI belong to 
that very large and constantly growing class who love to 
go down to the water front and see thousands of wild 
duck, geese and swans disporting themselves in the water. 
I love to go out in the woods and hear the partridge 
whirl; the thump, thump of the white hare; hear the twigs 

crackle under the feet of the harmless, much-abused 
black bear; the twitter of the coon up the creek: see the 
swift flight of Bob White, and hear his delightful grass- 
hopner-eating music; see the graceful movements of the 
black and gray squirrels. Therefore, I ask you to help 
me say a word for the bird and animal life of America, 
(1) because they are weak; (2) because they are beau- 
tiful; (3) because they are useful; (4) because their 
presence is a source of very great joy and comfort to 
man; (5) because their absence makes the world feel de- 
serted; (6): beeause they are common property, and the 
man with the gun: has absolutely no right to murder them; 
(7) because fruit.and nuts are the natural food of man, 
and all game is, very inferior food. Let the good old days, 
in fact,. better .days, come. back when the swarms of 
geese, widgeon, teal and dtcks will fly, from Florida to 
Alaska... Let the song birds be again allowed their natural 
occupation., of’ insect. eating instead of adorning some 
woman’s hat. For these things I pray: therefore, I 
would ask that a law be enacted in every State and Prov- 
ince making it a punishable offense to carry a gun at any 
season. G. H. Corsan. 


The Eider” Duck on the Great Lakes. 


Green Bay, Wis., Feb. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I would like to know if any eider ducks have been seen 
on Lake Michigan during this last season. 

During the past week there have been on this bay a 
flock of ducks of very large size, white and _ black 
feathered, with black above the eyes and bill, and from 
Mr. Grinnell’s book the description of the king eider 
comes near to what these birds on this bay are. 

The flock is composed of seven birds, and have been 
seen at a distance of less than forty yards, both flying 
and sitting, and are a duck never seen here before. 

Everything is ice here yet, excepting a few holes in 
the ice, made by fishermen, but the birds go east to Lake 
Michigan, a distance of about twenty-eight miles, to open 
water, I suppose, at night. The gulls go across to the 
lake every day. 

As this duck is a stranger here, I thought it should be 
reported. The gentleman who saw the birds knows ducks 
of all kinds killed on Lake Michigan or this bay, and 
from the pictures of ducks - takes it to be an eider duck. 
Are these birds in the habit of staying this far north in 
the winter? A. G. H. 

{Reports from gunners about the Great Lakes in re- 
sponse to the question asked by our correspondent, will 
be very welcome’to him and to all duck shooters. As 
stated in “American Duck Shooting,” the king eider has 
been taken on a number of occasions on Lake Erie. Lake 
Michigan and the Illinois River. Of course, it is im- 
possible to tell: from any general description what the 
birds seen were, but it should not be difficult to have 
a specimen identified in case one should be taken. We 
are very sure that Mr. Ruthven Deane, of 504 N. State 
street, Chicago, Ill.; would bé glad to examine specimens 
and name them.] 


New Hampshire Deer and Dogs, 


Wincuester, N. H:., Feb. 27.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I notice a number of articles in your paper in 
regard to New Hampshire deer.. Winchester is located at 
the lower end of the State, joining. the Massachusetts 
line. The deer here are getting ‘to’ be, quite plenty; we 
hear of their being seen almost every day. The.dogs are 
disturbing them very badly in this section; a large. buck 
was run down and killed by three dogs a few days ago. 
A nice doe was rut over’on the railroad last week and 
— it had been driven soy dogs. 

Not over ten years.ago deer were all gone, and we 
never heard.of their being seen; but ‘now they ate getti 
quite plenty: A namber of yards.of them. were heard. of 
early inthe’ wintér,: but: these have been,badly broken up 


that the wood also must be in its pritne. I need not go. 
into any. | discussion about this “maturity.” Every 


by dogs. The-dogs are going; to drive them all out. unless 
something is to prevent so many dogs running, at 
their. hounds 


largezi Foxchunters must take, better) care 
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lover of outdoor sports with the gun, and take 
inaeet lin! p técting our birds cand. ani- 
What shall be done, go without.the deer and let 
S stin at large, my brother hunters, or shall we take 
of ‘our dogs” and have’ both?” '” 


L. R. NeEtson. 
Possession’ of Mounted Fawn. 


A curious and rather interesting trial took place not 
long, ago..on Long Island, where Game Protector Over- 
ton. prosecuted:two men at Riverhead before a local jus- 
tice and jury,for, having in possession part. of a spotted 
fawn-—ay mounted,.specimen. 

The defendants, John Ginnochio and Chas. Murdock, 
were represented by. attorneys Timothy F. Griffing and 
Geo. H. Furman, two of Long Is!and’s shrewdest lawyers. 
An effort was made to induce the jury to believe that the 
animal in question was only a small, or stunted, deer, or 
if a fawn at all had been killed three years or more ago 
in the Adirondacks by some person other than them- 
selves, but by just whom: they seemed somewhat uncer- 
tain. 

The taxidermist who mounted the skin sent a man to 
the trial as a witness for the defendant, but he declined 
to swear that the skin was not a fawn. 

Hon. B. Frank Wood, Superintendent of Shell Fish- 
eries, appeared-in behalf of the-Game and, Fish Commis- 
sion, and held that the plaintiff had proved the animal 
to be a fawn—still in the spotted coat—and inasmuch 
as the law says that “‘no part of a fawn shall be taken or 
possessed,” that the defendants were clearly liable. The 
jury held this contention to be the fact, and the justice 
gave judgment for $100 and costs. 

This decision is worth remembering by taxidermists 
and all. others, as showing that it is unsafe to possess a 
fawn in any condition. 





Illicit Venison in’ Maine Camps. 


New York, Feb. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: A\l- 
though a very young man, I have spent fourteen vaca- 
tions in Maine and have, during trips varying in length 
of time from one to five months, visited a great many 
hotels and sporting camps. These camps, with few ex- 
ceptions, serve venison on their tables during the sum- 
mer months. Deer carcasses are regularly left in unlocked 


- meat houses of the camps, and are seldom troubled by 


passing game “wardens. They as a rule visit each camp 
once or twice a year, and after taking a meal or spending 
the night, pass on to the next place. This is simply done 
in order to send in a decent report. Searches of camps 
are seldom made unless a complaint of illegal killing has 
been made against the camp, which is seldom done. If 
Mr. Carleton would stop crying for more money and 
more wardens and see that the wardens now employed 
were doing their duty instead of hanging around village 
hotel bars for weeks at a time and charging their ex- 
penses up to the Commission, I think he would save con- 
siderable time. money and game. 

The illegal killing is mostly done by the employes of 
camp proprietors, or guides staying at sporting camps, as 
well as occasionally by the sportsmen, but I see no reason 
why I, as a non-resident, should pay for their misdeeds. 

Grorce M. Pete. 


A Stray Doe. 


Sauguoirt, N. Y., Feb. 20.—When we who read Forest 
AND StrEAM think of deer, we usually, and with good 
reason, think that to get sight of one we will have to take 
long drives and long tramps, and sometimes even after 
all that score zero. At least such has been the experi- 
ence of. us who live ten miles south of Utica, and fifty 
miles from deer country. The least expected. though. usu- 
ally happens in all things connected with deer. This 
winter when the report first came that a deer had been 
seen within two miles of us, and in a country with not 
much cover, we smiled. Since then so many people have 
seen it, we believe. It is a small doe, and when first 
heard of a man was cn the track with a rifle. but he 
soon quit when informed of the $100 part of it. Since then 
we have heard of her a number of times. usually with a 
dog chasing her. She seems to have chosen a stopping 
place within a radius of three miles from Clayville. We 
heard a day or two since sfte ran through Clayville. stop- 
ping at the back door of one of the houses on the principal 
street, a dog having chased her. Then again, we hear 
that she visits the same farm buildings nearly every day, 
probably to feed. Should every one do as the last named, 
she would live to a ripe old age, just as we wish, and be 
the mother of the biggest buck extant. 

SAGHDAQUADA. 


The Scooter for Ducks. 


New York, March 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It may be of interest to you to know that at the New 
York Sportsmen’s Show there will be exhibited a snk 
box (or battery) and a scooter, the uses of which and 
method of handling will be fully explained and demon- 
strated by experienced guides who have handled traps 
for years, 

The sink box is used for duck shooting. where bodies 
of water are too wide for point work, and it is a feature 
of Long Island. 

The scooter is used in the ice in the same manner as 
a punty or sneak box on the point, being thatched with 
snow or ice, and also as a pleasure yacht. being equal 
to the ice boat in speed and unsurpassed for safety, as it 
sails as well, through water as it glides over the frozen 
surface. FRANK. 





Electro-Magnetic Cannon in Sweden. 


Unober date of Christiania, Jan,.25, 1902, Consul-General 
Bordewich reports: Prof; Birkeland (who two years ago 
was sent by:thé: Government to northern. Norway to study 
magnetism; the:autora: borealis and, cloud formations) is 
engaged in the -construction ofa cannon with electro- 
magnetism as thé motive, power in place of explosives. A 
smiall model ofthe invention. throws, projectiles weighing 
a pound: with great force. 
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Railroad. Conductors as Quail Dealers. 

I HAVE a complaint to make against the conductors and 
trainmen on the Southern and the Atlantic Coast Line 
railroads. These men make a business of buying quail 
at small stations along their routes for ten cents apiece and 
selling them to marketmen in Washington and Richmond’ 
and other large cities for twelve and a half cents apiece. 
This business is carried on very extensively, sometimes 
carrying from two to five hundred birds and seldom less 
than one hundred. I hardly think that such traffic will 
further the best interests of the roads as far as keeping 
up the game supply along the roads is concerned. 

Grorce M. Pete. 


All communications intended for Forzsr ann Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 








Camp-LSire Llicherings. 
mee 
“That reminds me.” 


The Red Badge of Courage. 


SPEAKING of pluck! The fact has been fully established, 
to my own satisfaction, at least, that a ferret, small as he 
is, is susceptible of putting up a pluckier, more persistent 
fight against overwhelming odds than any other animal 
now living, without allowance for age, weight or size. 
I have the highest authority for this claim, and for my be- 
lief in the same, which is none other than that well- 
known big-game exterminator and all round expert in 
matters pertaining to the strength and weakness of every- 
thing that wears fur, feathers or scales, Charles Ste. 
Claire Lennebacker. Everybody knows Charles; when 
not engaged in terrifying the biggest game in Michigan, 
he may uniformly be found successfully engaged in the 
less dangerous pursuit of convincing the traveling public 
that there is but one hotel in Detroit for the self-respect- 
ing class to expect all the enjoyments, comforts and ex- 
citements of home, and that is the Ste. Claire. Charles is 
a mind-reader withal, which is a mighty useful as well as 
ornamental gift, worth untold money to a hotel clerk 
when discreetly used, but few there be that possess it. 
It is almost aS good as hypnotism. The moment a newly 
arrived traveler makes his appearance in the spacious 
marble and onyx lobby of the Ste. Claire, this mind- 
reader aforesaid casts his eagle eye over his left shoulder, 
looking due south by east toward the room assignment 
rack, makes some sort of a cabalistic sign to some un- 
seen confederate, and before the approaching guest 
reaches the register has him located, his suit case and 
grip sent up to his room, electric lights on, a pitcher of 
ice water on the inlaid mahogany, together with 
writing materials on the carved desk, and the guest’s 
mail and telegrams are properly placed; also, just as 
likely as not, there will be a copy of Forest AND STREAM 
and a sherry flip on the table within easy reach. This 
simplifies matters for the guest very much, and though 
somewhat mystifying at first, one gets used to these 
things. 

Should a person approach and express a hankering for 
a room with a bath, he is told with that guileless air so fa- 
miliar ta many of us, that the last room with a bath was 
given out the day before yesterday, but that a room with a 
beautiful folding bed as well as a charming mahogany 
wardrobe with a beveled plate glass mirror forming the 
panel in the door is quite at his disposal, which causes 
such extreme elation on the part of the guest that he for- 
gets temporarily having had his pocket picked on the 
train, and other troubles, and endeavors to hang up his 
apparel on the folding bed and retire to rest in the ward- 
robe, which he has pulled over for that purpose. 

This, however, is a digression, and inserted, primarily, 
to show that I am at least partially justified in my belief 
in the trustworthiness of my authority on the bravery of 
ferrets, as well as to illustrate the fact that with such 
a man as arbiter of one’s hotel destinies, hotel life is one 
giddy round of pleasure and excitement of one kind or 
another, especially if my friend Sutton, the steward, is 
feeling as well as usual, and, the market is reasonably 
well supplied with the good things of life and other deli- 
cacies of the season. 

Now, my friend Sutton is not the largest of his species, 
any more than the ferret is the largest of his, but size 
counts for nothing in this world if one only has the cour- 
age of his convictions and is given half a chance. Here 
is a peculiar paradox in the Hotel Ste. Claire: Usually, 
you understand, the steward is the one who does the pur- 
chasing, but, although Mr. Sutton is the steward and a 
partner in the firm, the other partner is the Beyer. 
(That ought to be good for at least one ham sandwich.) 
There is also to be noticed that the young gentlemen 
who respond to the calls of the annunciator, unlike some 
others, reach the proper room some time before sunset 
the following day, and when they courteously make their 
salaam with “Good night, sir; anything more, sir?” they 
do not surreptitiously look back to discover if perchance 
there is a dime or a nickel suspended in the air; yet they 
are quite excusable for stopping at the door to ascertain 
if the key is on the right side and casting a business eye 
to windward. 

Where does that ferret business come in? 

Right here. 

What Charles Lennebacker said in regard thereto, per- 
tinent and impertinent, was as follows, to wit: (Having 
just returned from a short vacation spent amid the wilds 
of Macomb county, he is not under oath.) 

“It was an ideal rabbit morning, a light snow had fallen 
over night (without injury), the oe air was keen and 
exhilarating. (It being the month of January of course 
we could not expect any April or August air.) Rabbit 
tracks were plentiful, even to the most casual . 
the winter landscape was fine, and even without a gun that 
tramp through the fields would have been a most enjor- 
able experience, as such experiences always are to him 
hath ears to see and eyes to: for me I would a 


little rather have a gun alc The 
would have been a path had there been-one, skirted along 


. 


the ¢ side of a thicket of alders and hazel for a distance 


o rods .or more, while just beyond were groves 
of, second growth oak and ar. Scattered here and 
there were a few remaining relics of the grand old white 
oak and walnut forests. once the glory of this region, but 
which have long since di red ‘before the wood- 
man’s ax, the pioneer of civilization. , 

.““Wrapped in the thoughts which these things sug- 
gested and engrossed in the intense ¢ Soviet of the 
perfect winter day I approached the thitket and soon dis- 
coyered in the snow the evidence that Bunnie -had been 
on moving parade, and that he was not very far away. 
Crashing through the thick brush, I had not made much 
headway, but now stopped suddenly, as.a streak of gray 
flashed across the open, some fifty feet away. No ex- 
planation of this phenomenon is considered necessary in 
this connectien; but it usually occurs when one is cree 
ing under low hanging branches, and, as in this case, the 
flash of gray passed on unchecked and unharmed.. My 
new 12-gauge Parker had no significance whatever under 
these circumstances, but moving more cautiously and 
enacts the myriad tracks over the snow, I was quickly 
aware of the near presence of a tuft of gray fur, a long 
pair of ears laid backward, and those large, round, wide 
open eyes of a dozing rabbit. (I know of no other ani- 
mal that sleeps with its eyes open.) The sharp. snapping 
of a dry twig under my foot started the sleeper mighty 
suddenly, but modestly as I try to say it, his flight was 
stopped as suddenly, simultaneously with the gun’s re- 
port. 

“The sentiment that prevents hypersensitive persons 
from rabbit killing on the score of inhumanity toward ‘the 
delicate, harmless, timid little things,’ etc., is no doubt 
creditable to such persons’ tenderness of heart and gen- 
eral ‘feller feelin,’’ but somewhat a misfit up here or any- 
where in the midst of highly cultivated fields of small 
fruits, to say nothing of young orchards representing in- 
vestments of thousands of dollars and days of toil and 
care which are at the mercy of these same little ‘inno- 
cents,’ to whom the temptations of the succulent tender 
bark of the young trees overcome all scruples of justice 
or consideration for the owners therof--even of common 
prudence in guarding against inevitable dangers to the 
depredators. 

“Bre’r Rabbit is much like humans—when he sets his 
heart on the gratification of a pet desire he is apt to take 
long chances on the consequences. Soon the conse- 
quences in this particular case became very much in evi- 
dence, and a half dozen of the too reckless chaps were 
dangling by the heels. Rabbit signs were abundant, and 
every clump of hazel brush was tolerably sure to harbor 
or or more of the little chaps peering out through the 
branches to estimate the probable amount of danger to be 
feared from this intrusive stranger. 

“Down a lane which ran between. the next. fields ahead 
came Joe Barker, a native. He was a rabbit hunter, too, 
and he stopped to exchange a fraternal greeting and a 
remark or two on the auspicious nature of the day, the 
weather and the abundance of rabbits and partridges. 
Joe had a shotgun on his shoulder, and a disreputable old 
firearm it was. But Joe had acquired a reputation for 
hunting rabbits with other weapons than guns, to wit, fer- 
rets, having not the fear of the law nor the game warden 
before his eyes. Just as we met there was a scurrying 
among the bushes in the angles of the fence, and two 
exceedingly animate things made off toward a fallen 
tree, which had lain there so long that its interior was 
well rotted away. . It was hollow for some distance from 
the opening. 

“It was the consensus of opinion that at least one of 
the rabbits had gone for the log, but this was open to 
doubt, because tracks led not only to the entrance, but 
past it, and on both sides; further search showed quite 
plainly that one had gone into a very handily situated hole, 
which was probably the little chap’s family abode, or 
bachelor’s quarters, as the case might be. Ways and 
means were discussed for dislodging the rabbits. 

“Joe was wary, and evidently had something on his 
mind. Finally, he took courage, and, evidently impressed 
by the conviction that he could trust me, cast a cautious 
glance around and said: ‘If you not tell nobody, I show 
you way for git two rabbit ver’ quick, you bet; but you 
mus’ sware you be mum, you hunderstan’ ?’ 

“The necessary convincing assurance was given that 
his confidence would be respected. Then in a twinkling 
Joe produced a ferret from one of the capacious pockets 
of his old reefer. This interesting addition to our hunt- 
ing force was intimate with his job in ten seconds, 
theoretically at least, though there were destined to be 
some surprises. After one or two preliminary skirmishes, 
the ferret made a dash for the interior of the log. He 
was gone about thirty second; when he emerged, he was 
accompanied by an odor that filled three townships. I 
have smelled that variety of smell before, at close range, 
too, but I never had the misfortune to encounter anything 
to match this for density and -all-pervading powers— 
never. Nothing like it ever assailed the human olfac- 
tories. That skunk was simply a sixty-horse-power skunk 
with triple-expansion-compound-condensing engines oper- 
ating under a pressure of nof less than three hundred 
pounds to the square inch, with all valves open! 

“The ferret shook his head viciously, gave two or 
three emphatic sniffs of disgust, and immediately re- 
entered the lair of the loud-smelling beast. Here is 
where the ferret’s philosophy, reasoning, pluck and in- 
stinct showed themselves with the greatest strength and 
brilliancy, especially the instinct; he rightly judged that 
there could be nothing worse in store for him in the 
way of smells—he run up against the limit in that 
line—and now there was a little score of revenge to be 
settled, so in he dashed again. 

“He was absent about a minute this round, but re- 
appeared minus his enthusiasm and more or less of his 
fur. Nothing daunted, however, he 
breath of fresh air, of which he evident! 
auch to seek bi = ? 
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howli ¢ time he had with him 
sergink tie factory, and as he laid the 


emerging entire 
fragrant trophy proudly at—my feet? No, thanks, not 
by a large | joni . I was thence in rapid but disorderly 
ight—whew Many of the inhabitants flocked to the 
seene, aroused by volumes of odor, under the im- 
ion that a mineral. well like the Mt. Clemens variety 
been struck on Duncan’s farm. That ferret just 
strutted up and down with.unutterable. pride, mingling 
with the smoke of battle, cocking his little red eye up 
with the unmistakable expression: ‘Well, I won_out 
all right, boys, on this deal, but if sg dus got any more 
rabbit holes to explore with skunk annexes, you can 
get some.other chap to take the job heside yours truly.’ 
“About this time a cutter hove in sight with two or 
three of the natives, who, recognizing Joe.about the same 
time they did the smell, called out: ‘Joe, it’s a dead give 
away; a blind man could tell what game you are hunting 
to-day.’” KEuUKA. 





*The remarkable thing about this incident is the well-known 
fact that a ferret not stand for a second within sight of a 
shrunk, much less attack one anywhere. He will not even drag 
a rabbit from @ hole, where he has tracked him, but will fasten 
his. teeth into the back of the rabbit’s neck and suck his blood 
until the victim passes in his checks. The rabbit hole is a very 
nice, warm, comfortable place for the ferret, and as likely as not he 
will curl himself up after his rich meal of rabbit’s blood and stay 
there, dozing for hours, while the hunter remains outside on the 
surface, guessing and freezing. 


Sea and Big Lishing. 


Proprietors of fishin resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest arp Srnsan. 


Chautauqua Lake Ice Fishing. 
From the Jamestown, N. Y.. Eevening Fournal, Feb. 7. 


It is probable that every muscallonge in Chautauqua 
Lake that made a move Thursday found himself flop- 
ping helplessly on the ice in less than ten minutes from 
the time he started. ; 

This theory is justified from a careful inspection of the 
lake Thursday morning, for, from the outlet to the inlet 
the broad expanse of ice was covered so thickly with 
fish coops that it made one think of a long level meadow 
covered with haycocks. 

Thursday was really the opening of the fishing season. 
It was one of the days the fishermen will hereafter date 
time from. Long before the first beams of the morning 
sun had lighted up the eastern horizon the hosts of en- 
thusiastic fishermen could be seen on the shores of the 
lake making preparations for the coming day. By sun- 
rise the lake view from the surrounding hills looked like 
an immense ant heap. As far as the eye could reach in 
evéry direction could be seen moving specks on _the 
white snow covered surface. These specks were the men 
putting their coops in position for the day. They were 
everywhere. Between Celoron and Greenhurst there was 
a colony that fairly honeycombed the ice with fish holes. 
Opposite Lakewood there was another large colony, and 
above in Ashville Bay the coops were huddled as close 
as tenement houses in the slums of a city. 

From the Ashville Bay colony to Stow there were in- 
tervals of unbroken ice, but these intervals were not far 
apart. Cheneys Point had a number of coops and there 
were individual coops all the way between. 

The bay south of Bemus Point was another favorite 
spot for the fishermen. Fully 100 coops were set within 
the radius of a mile from the shore at Phillips Mills. 
Another colony was located in the lake between Bemus 
Point and Long Point, and still another above Long 
Point. Dewittville Bay was filled with fishermen and the 
lake space between Point Chautauqua and Mayville con- 
tained coops enough to catch every fish that dared to 
roam from his winter home. Altogether it is safe to say 
that there were fully 20 per cent: more coops on the lake 
than ever before and that thg fishing~is fully 20 per cent. 
better than that of some of the pgeceding seasons. 

Of course every professional fisherman in Chautauqua 
county is out on these fishing days. In ice fishing it is 
difficult to draw the line of demarcatign between the pro- 
fessional and the amateur, so great is the fascination of 
the sport to all who engage in it, but in a general way 
the professional is this year outclassed in numbers by the 
amateurs. These amateurs come from every section of 
Chautauqua county and from western Pennsylvania as 
well. Jamestown is represented on the lake by two or 
three hundred enterprising amateurs and not a few 
strictly professional fishermen, and it will therefore be 
readily seen that the native—the man who resides on the ° 
shore of the lake 365 days in the year—is greatly out- 
numbered. 

In the olden times this crowd of foreign fishermen 
would not have amounted to much. The superior skill 
and unflagging patience of the resident would have out- 
weighed superior numbers in the matter of making 
catches, but now all is changed. The foreign fishermen 
know all there is to know about this fishing game. They 
have studied it in all its aspects. Some of them have 
read up on the habits of the muscallonge until they seem 
to have developed a special sense that instinctively leads 
them to the best Epa to capture the largest and liveliest 
fish. The local fisherman, however, holds his own pretty 
well. He can crawl out of bed at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, haul his coop out on the ice, chop a hole, set the 
coop, build a rousing fire inside, eat a hurried breakfast. 
and then climb inside the coop and sit as silent as a statue 
from daylight until dark, moving only when some fish 
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The réal amateur, though, who is drilled in the game, 
goes after the fish in the same business-like way as his 
professional friend. If he lives in Jamestown he sets his 
alarm clock at 5, or else hires a policeman to ring his 
door bell at that hour. By 5:30 or 6 o'clock he is on’ 
his way up the lake. An hour later you will see him 
working like a pack horse on a Rocky Mountain trail, 
and as the first beams of the rising sun sparkle across the 
ice*his coop door closes behind him, and that is the last 
you see of him until nightfall, when he crawls out and 
compares notes with his neighbors, and then hies his way 
homeward with the day’s catch strung proudly on his 
back with the tails snapping on his boot tops. 

Henry Tiles, of Mayville, is one of the last mentioned 
class of amateurs. He went out last Thursday morning 
and advices received up town at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon were to the effect that he had caught one 30 
pounder an¢ two smaller fish, which would bring the total 
catch of the day up to at least 60 pounds. 

Dewittville Bay was covered with coops. In all 53 
fish were caught during the day, the weight of the catch 
figuring up to 185 pounds, making an average weight of 
three pounds and a half per fish. It will thus be seen 
that numerous small fry were taken out, especially when 
the fact is taken in consideration that several large 
catches were reported. One weighed 35 pounds and an- 
other which was caught by Reuben McCoul weighed 21 
pounds. A young man named Aikens- caught 11 fish 
which numerically was the largest catch at Dewittville. 

West Frank, of Celoron, made the champion catch of 
the day. He went out bright and early in the morning 
and set his coop in the vicinity of Grass Island, and en- 
sconcing himself snugly inside, patiently awaited the com- 
ing of the fish. He did not have long to wait. Soon a little 
fellow flopped merrily into the hole and was speedily cap- 
tured by Mr. Frank. The first fish was small, but the 
fisherman consoled himself with the thought that the 
next would be larger, and so it was—a half pound or so. 
Mr. Frank remained in his coop spearing fish until the 
sport became as monotonous as pitching hay. When he 
finally concluded to quit he had depopulated the lake of 
17 muscallonge, all of which, however, were small. 

Joseph Gould, of this city, went in for variety. After 
spearing a nice fat muscallonge, he captured six bull- 
heads and then concluded to quit. Bullheads are pretty 
fair eating. 

Albert Shildmacher was fortunate enough to spear four 
fish, the whole of which averaged about 20 pounds. A 
— that came his way was also removed from the 

e. 

Frank Cheney, the veteran fisherman, who has studied 
the habits and haunts of the muscallonge so carefully 
that he almost knows the ’longe language, was up the 
lake and when he had nothing else to do he counted fish 
coops. 

“Between Bellview and Celoron,” said he, “including 
both shores of the lake, there were 360 coops.” 

Mr. White, of Lakewood, captured a fine 25-pounder, 
and was naturally elated over his success. 

Harry Seymour, of Bemus Point, made the champion 
eatch of the day at that place. The fish weighed 38 
pounds. 

It was also reported at Bemus Point that an 11-year-old 
boy named John Carlson, from Ellery Center, made the 
next best catch, his fish weighing an even 30 pounds. 
Other Bemus Point catches reported are a 15 pounder by 
Ira Brown, a 23 pounder by Taft. and smaller catches by 
Mark and Morris Cheney. 

At Mayville the list of catches may be summarized as 
followed: Will Tyler, 9 fish aggregating 45 pounds; EI- 
ton Miller, one, 25 pounds; A. Sackett, five, the largest 
being 22 pounds. 

Ed. Irwin is reported to have caught a 25 pounder near 
Chautauqua and Mr. Wilcox a 20 pounder at the upper 
end of the lake. 

District Attorney Green has a fish coop at Mayville, 
and as soon as court adjourned he disappeared from view 
in the direction of the lake. His catch has not yet been 
reported, but it is rumored that there was wild commotion 
among the leaders of the muscallonge tribe as soon as 
the story was circulated by submarine telephone that the 
district attorney of Chautauqua county was on the lake. 
Mr. Green remained in Mayville over night, and, if he 
iS as persistent in pursuing piscatorial prey as he is in 
chasing criminals, there will be little left for the other 
fishermen, 

J. F. Taylor, of Stow, caught over 100 pounds of fish 
during the day. The largest weighed 33 pounds— Mr. 
Morton, of Stow, also brought in a 20 pounder. Another 
gentleman, whose name was not learned, brought in a 
35 pound fish. 

The dealers are paying from 10 to 12% cents per 
pound for muscallonge, and selling the same at retail 
at from 15 to 18 cents per pound, according to size. The 
large ones, of course, are sold cheaper than the smaller. 

. L. Underwood spent Thursday in his fish coop near 
Midway, and came home in the evening-with three nice 
muscallonge as a result of his day’s work. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MEDAL contests, series 1902, Saturday, contest No. 1, 
held at Stow Lake, Feb. 22. Wind, west; weather, good: 


Event Event Event 
No.i, No.2, No, 4, 
Distance, Accuracy, ——— - Eveut No. 8————._ Lure 
Feet. Per cent. -% Dells Nets Casting % 
i3 Kenniff..... 109 92 92.8 71.6 $5.1 95.5 
E Skinner.. ... 91.8 91 79.2 85.1 ee 
H Brownie..... 89 91.8 87.8 71.6 82.7 57.5 
E A Mocker... 9% 82.4 92.4 71.6 4.11 35 
W Mansfield... ... 93.8 92.4 82.6 87.5 90.8 
T Brotherton... 98 91.8 91 78.4 4.8 6.2 
C R Kenniff... 104 92 6 2 3 %.8 
T C Kierulff.... 79 $1.4 80 72.6 ry 
C F Grant...... 115 9 88.4 6.8 82.6 ° 
w 2 Kierulff... 77 79.4 4 % 4.6 a 
C G Young.... ... 93.4 91.4 85.10 - 
H rn » 92 88.4 90.10 7 
Ww aa 4 89.8 6.8 2 
H +. 100 94.4 88.8 81.8 2 
42 F ” s we 86 6.8 4 és 
A ae. ‘* ° 71 14.2 %.7 57.8 








FOREST ~ AND’ STREAM: 
The Old Shad Fishing [Piers. 
ay 


From the Hartford Times. 
_ Encouracep by- the unusually large catch of shad in 
the Connecticut River last season, the fishermen of the 
down the river towns from the Haddams to the Sound are 
making more extensive preparations for the spring fish- 
ing than they have ventured into within the past quarter 
of a century: From present irfdications it is safe to 
predict that when the dogwood trees burst into their 
spring raiment of shad blossoms (the fisherman's infalli- 
ble sign that the proper time to string his nets has ar- 
rived) the shores of every reach along the river banks will 
be dotted with the huge net reels. 

It is also understood that the owners of many of the 
old fishing piers located below the Shore Line railroad 
bridge are considering the advisability of putting them in 
running order and try their luck for. the season. The 
demand for Connecticut River shad, the Simon-pure arti- 
cle, has for several years been considerably larger than 
the supply, and with a fair season’s catch the pier fisheries 
would be certain to pay a high dividend. Forty years 
ago it was not uncommon for the “hand shares” or “lays 
on the piers to amount at the close of the season to 
several hundreds of dollars. Opportunities to ship on 
the fishing crews were eagerly sought for and often a 
large bonus would be paid. 5 

The first shad fishing pier ever operated on the Con- 
necticut, as far as can be traced, was located at the mouth 
of Ragged Rock Creek, at a point a few rods below 
the Shore Line. bridge, on the west side of the river. 
Capt. David Ingraham was the leading spirit in the con- 
struction of the pier, and for many years he was the 
acknowledged “boss” of operations there. The pier was 
built of huge logs floated down from Lyme and placed 
one above the other, forming an immense oblong box, 
the interior of which was filled with stones brought in 
scows from the Sound shore, several miles below. In 
the center of the pier stood the great capstan reels, with 
their tremendous barrels, to which were attached the long 
hauling lines running to the shore and hauling arms of 
the net. The fishing gang usually worked the reel which 
brought in the shore arm, but the hauling arm, which had 
to be towed shoreward against the strength of the swift 
and powerful ebb tide was reeled in by horse-power. At 
this pier some large catches were made. The pier was 
called Jamaica bjy its owners, and even at this day traces 
of it can be seen. 

Going northward from the mouth of the river, the first 
fishing pier was located just north of the lighthouse. It 
was known as Pavement, taking its name because of the 
hard stone bottom that stretched out from the shore to 
the bank of the river channel. The greatest day’s catch 
recorded at the pier was 4000, some 1700 being taken in 
the second hauling of the net. North of Pavement very 
near to the present location of the pretty quarters of the 
Hartford Yacht Club was Folly pier, so named because 
the pier was erected against the judgment of experienced 
fishermen, who predicted. that owing to a strong eddy 
which continually. threw back in a tangled mass upon the 
shore the nets as fast as they were set it would be a 
failure, and so it proved. 

Cooteborough pier lay northerly from the lighthouse. 
It was owned and operated by people from Pettipaug 
(now Essex), and its peculiar appellation was a derisive 
reflection upon the bravery of their up-the-river neigh- 
bors during the British raid in: 1814 at Essex. The Eng- 
lish commander was Lieut. Coote, and as the inhabitants 
deserted their homes and fled like sheep to the hills in the 
rear of the town on his landing at the river front, they 
for years were laughed at by the people of sister towns. 

Next in order came Knock-em-Stiff, a pier where only 
one haul wase ever attempted. That one was never com- 
pleted, as drifting into a strong and powerful eddy, the 
net became unmanageable and in spite of the most 
strenuous efforts of the men at the capstan, the latter be- 
gan to revolve rapidly backward and finally threw several 
men to the ground so forcibly that a physician had to be 
brought by boat to the pier to dress their injuries. No - 
further attempts to fish it were ever made. 

Under the long wharf that runs out from the front 
of the Pease house are the remains of the Fort Fishery. 
A few rods above it stand the old Saybrook fort, which 
for many years in the early history of the colony and 
State was kept continually garrisoned. 

As a'‘means of raising funds for the support of the 
church, the members of Saybrook Congregational So- 
ciety, early in the last century, erected a pier at the 
mouth of the North cove and for a number of years it 
was considered one of the most successful on the river, 
and added many dollars to the church treasury. It is an 
old tradition, perhaps an untrustworthy one, that one 
season, when the shad were running in unusually large 
numbers, the crew of the Parsonage pier could not resist 
making a haul on Sunday, and to the dismay of the rigid 
Sabbath day observers of the vicinity, it proved the 
largest of the season. 

Directly opposite the lighthouse, on the east shore 
of the river, was a famous pier, known as Sodom, but 
which early in the ’50s was nearly washed away by the 
changing of the river channel. With that liking for 
biblical names which was characteristic of the pious in- 
habitants of Lyme, the owners of the pier when they 
moved to another location a few rods northerly called 
the new pier Zoar, for, said they: “Did not Lot flee 
from Sodom to Zoar?” Then came the two Griswold 
piers, Gibraltar, so named from the fact that it was at 
the foot of a oy eminence, and two piers known as 
Sanford’s and St. John’s. On the same side above the 
bridge was the Calves’ island, the lower, middle and 
upper-end piers upon Nott’s island, located directly 
across from the Essex steamboat wharf. 

Some idea of the number of shad caught in olden days 
can be gained from a record taken from the note-book of 
an old-time fishe , which states that in 1817 the 26 
Saybrook piers salted 2,194 barrels; 17 Haddam piers, 146 
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ingratiate himself, who could play the violin, and nightly, 
after the day’s catchyhact been dressed,jsalted and packed, 
out over the water would drift the strains of lively music 
and the echoes of tapping boot-heels on the floor. The 
great holiday of the fishing season was the spring election 
day, when a grand supper was given, to which all the 
‘ wives and sweethearts of the crews were invited. The 
menu was an elaborate one, the piece de resistance being 
bass chowder, broiled sturgeon and planked-shad, and 
they were washed down by copious draughts of hard 
cider, a few barrels of that beverage being a customary 
and important portion of the outfit of each fishing pier. 
The first pound nets, which of late years haye caught 
nearly all the shad that have been shipped from this sec- 
tion, were introduced by Frederick Kirtland: in 1858. 
Several years later Mr. Kirtland was induced, by a large 
salary, to visit Lake Ontario, and instruct the fishermen 
of those waters in the methods of manufacturing, setting 
and fishing pound nets. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


Destruction of Western Fish. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Feb. 27.—During the past week there has 
been observed in the Desplaines River, just west of this 
city, the greatest number of dead fish ever recorded there, 
the shores being in some localities lined with the dead fish 
to such extent as fairly to constitute a nuisance. It was 
hardly supposed that this highly civilized and not very 
much valued stream had so many fish left in it as it has 
produced, albeit in a condition quite past all surgery. 
Refuse from mills is the cause assigned. Nobody to 
blame, not in the least, and nobody gets the worst of it 
except the fish, or possibly those who might some day 
have had an interest in them. 

Similar destruction of fish for some more or less mys- 
terious cause is also reported this week from the Calumet 
River, which flows into Lake Michigan at South Chicago. 
The dirty little stream was yesterday so full of dead fish 
that fear was expressed lest the water supply at the lake 
cribs might be polluted. Never mind. It is nobody’s 
fault. If the water is bad, never mind. Take your 
oer: 

Still another case of stream pollution and great loss of 
fish life is reported to-day by Mr. John Melbourne, of 
Saginaw, Mich., occurring in the Cass and Saginaw 
rivers, the cause being the refuse from the beet sugar 
factories. Mr. Melbourne says, “There is no stream in 
the State which had such variety and such numbers of fish 
as the Saginaw, but as the sugar factories are on the 
increase, it looks as though the fish would have to go.” 
The Saginaw News prints a report from Vassar, on the 
Cass River, as below: 

“A few weeks ago the dam in the Cass River was 
blocked by a mass of fish which had collected there as a 
result of the slaughter caused by the emptying of the 
refuse from the Caro factory into the river above. He 
said that it was a sight never before witnessed by the 
residents of that village. The authorities there took the 
matter in hand and men with rakes were put to work 
cleaning out the dead and decaying mass, and it is 
claimed that thirty-five teams were used in hauling away 
the refuse and that many tons of fish were taken out and 
buried. The mass contained everything in the fish line, 
from the smallest minnows to grass pike over three feet 
in length. The citizens of Vassar, it is said, intend to 
appeal to Governor Bliss to have a State Fish Commis- 
sioner sent there to investigate and steps taken toward 
the abatement of the nuisance. ‘ 

“The Cass River between Caro and Vassar is com- 
paratively narrow and shallow, so that the contamination 
is much more than in the Saginaw River, which is fed 
with much fresh water from the Tittabawassee and Shia- 
wassee, thus accounting for the comparative freedom 
from injury to fish in this river. The large volume of 
water here, it is claimed so dilutes the refuse from the 
factory that it is rendered practically harmless. Reports 
from the mouth of the river at Bay City are to the 
effect that many fish are killed there, but the amount of 
refuse poured into the river there is much larger, making 
the contamination of the water so much stronger. 

“Governor Bliss was asked by the News this morning 
what report, if any, he had received of the matter; and 
he stated that no word had come to him at this time. 
He stated that when the factories were running last sea- 
son a similar complaint was received from that locality 
and that he sent the game warden to investigate. The 
report which came back to him at that time was that 
the factories had provided a way in which to get rid of 
their refuse without turning it into the river and that 
the trouble had been corrected. He says that when he 
has any further complaint he will take such action as 
seemts best.” 
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Market Firm Fined. 


The Booth Packing Company, of Chicago, was fined at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., last Tuesday, the fine being $75 
and costs, for fishing in waters of Lake Michigan near 
St. Joseph during the close season. This is one of the 
cases brought against market-fishers by Deputy Brewster 
last fall, and it is pleasing to see that he is making the 
cases stick.. Appeal was taken by defendants, the case 
being hotly contested on both sides. 


: E. Houeu. 
Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, III. 





Senate Bill No. 367 in the New York Legislature pro- 
vides that wherever in the law the possession of fish or 
game is forbidden, “reference is had equally to such 
fish, game or flesh coming from without the State or to 
that taken within the State.” This is a most important 
provision, and is designed to remove any possible ground 
of evasion of the laws against the possession and sale 
of game under the plea that it is of foreign origin, and - 
not subject to the law. The bill also provides that dealers 


While the life of the pier fisherman ee may hold in stock during the close season game and fish 
hard and oftentimes uncomfortable labor, it had its _on hand at the close of the open season. This provision, 
pleasures 28 well. In every fish-house there was some W¢ Understand, has the sanction of the Fish and Game 
inmate, usually the cook, and he was a high and mighty Commissioners, and Protector Pond is of opinion that it 


would renders more practicable surveillance of the markets, 
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Fixtures, . 
BENCH:SHOWS. 

March 6-8.—Pittsburg.—Duquesne. Kennel Club’s bench show. 
F, S. Stedman, Sec’y, 

March Selb Faenen-Chiceee Kennel Club’s show. D. E. 
Gardner, rf 

Match 20-22.—Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada Kennel Club’s 
bench show. A. H. M, Clark, Sec’y. 

March 18-21.—Uhrichsville, 0.—Twin City Kennel Club's bench 
show. C. S. Walker, Sec’y. ’ 

March 2¢-29.-Atlantic City, N. J.—Atlantic City Kennel Club’s 
show. Thos, H. Terry, Sec’y, 
April 1-4.-—Boston,—New 

annual show. Wm. B. Emery y. 
April 9-12.—Seattie, Wash.—Seattle Kennel Club’s annual show. 
H, 3. Jordan, Sec’y. . - 
Oct. 7-9.—Danbury, Conn.—Danbury Agricultural Society’s show, 
John W. Bacon, Treas, F : 
Oct. 21-24.—New York.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of America’s 
show. Miss M. K. Bird, Westbury, L. I., Hon, Sec’y. es 
Nov. 2%6-29.—Philadelphia.—-Philadelphia Dog Show Association's 
show. M. A. Viti, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Aug. 26.—Salem, S. D.—South Dakota Field Trial Association's 
third annual trials. E. H. Gregory, Sec’y. ie 

Aug. —.—O’Neill, Neb.—Nebraska Field Trial Association's 
inaugutal chicken trials. M. H. McCarthy, Sec’y. a . 

Oct.’ 18.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Club’s 
fourth annual'trials. Richard Bangham, pee . Ma wal 

Oct. 20. ——~, Mich.—Michigan Field ~Trial Association's 
fifth annual trials. C, D. Stuart, Sec’y. , 

Oct. 27.————,, Mo.— Missouri Field Trial Association’s sixth 
annual trials. L. S, Eddins, Sec’y. 

Oct. 27.— Pa.—Monongahela Field Trial Club’s field 
trials, A. C, Paterson, Sec’y. ae 

Nov. 3.—Robinson, Il.—Tllinois Field Trial Association's fourth 
annual trials. W. R. Green, Sec’y. . : 

Nov. 10.—Bicknell, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s fourth 
annual trials. H. S. Humphrey, Sec’y, ’ : 

Nov, 11.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s 
fourteenth annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. . 

Nov, 17.—Elizabethtown, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trial Club’s third 
annual trials. F. W. Samuel, Sec’y. ul 

Nov. 24.—Washington C. H., O.—Ohio Field Trial Association's 
fifth annual trials. C. E. Baughn, Sec’y. . 

Dec. 1.——-—-,, —-. Interstate Championship Field Trial 
Association’s second annual trials. C. D. Cooke, Sec'’y. 
—— ,_ —. —.—Western Field Trial Association's sec- 
ond annual trials. C. W. Buttles, Sec’y. 
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Field Trial and Bench Show Judging. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 27.—With each recurring year 
the field sportsman, or rather the practical sportsman, who 
believes that setters, pointers and spaniels are pre-eminent- 
ly workers rather than house or pet dogs, on his visit to 
the bench shows deplores the utter disregard of the work- 
ing features of these dogs as they refer to his powers of 
motion, and, indeed, the judge is likely to impose a 
penalty for visible signs of work, such as shown by a 
ragged, faded, mud-stained coat, featherless legs and 
stern, rough feet, and a general appearance of the veteran 
field campaigner. When placed in contrast with the 
smoothly groomed, even-haired, full-coated dog of leisure, 
with colors brought out in perfection, and each hair 
groomed to perfect cleanliness, the field dog, though pos- 
sibly of incomparably better physique, has not a possible 
show of winning. It has these many years been the 
plea of the practical field man that this should not be so. 
He unyieldingly maintains that show type should be field 
type, and vice versa. To him the setter, the pointer and 
the spaniel should be the same everywhere, whether on 
bench or field. It is a comfortable theory, but it is not a 
success in practice, It is of the ideal world and not of 
the practical. It is a belief that would best be abandoned. 

If we consider the matter apart from one’s special 
prejudices, we find that the bench show and the field trial 
or field work features are irreconcilable. There is no 
relation between the two in a way to be recognizable in a 
competition. A field dog, fresh from a season’s work, is 
not in a condition to take part in a beauty show any more 
than his master in soiled field costume is fit to appear in 
an opera box among gentlemen and ladies in evening 
dress. The master can change his coat, however, and the 
dog cannot. It is quite time to recognize that bench 
shows and field work are two distinct and separte fields of 
effort, so different in purpose that one is not essentially a 
part of the other. They are as distinct in a way as the 
mimic stage of the theater and the stage of real life. How 
a dog looks at rest and how a dog acts in serious work 
are two distinct matters. 

It has been said that there are bench judges so wise 
that they could judge of a dog’s field ability by his form. 
Is it not strange that judges of such abnormal acumen 
could not judge a field trial by looking the dogs over 
and deciding their merits without actual competition. 

The preparation of the dog for a bench show is neces- 
sarily different from that of the field. He is judged by 
a different scale. His bench show merit is one of physique 
and type; his field merit is one of work. No theory can 
reconcile the two specialties. The practice negatives the 
theory every time. No bench show judge can judge of 
type and beauty on a basis of worn or absent coat, faded 
color and a scarred skin, etc. Conversely, no judge can 
judge of field merit by a clean coat, full grown and richly 
colored, Let us abandon our bench-field delusions. 

Some Ancient Classification. 

Some very funny ideas as to dogs prevailed in Eng- 
land even so recently as 300 years ago. In Topsell’s trans- 
lation of Gemer’s Natural History a peculiarly quaint, 
list of “dogges” is given, of which the following is an 
epitome: The harier (leverarius) heads the list, followed 
by the terrar (terrarius), the bloudhotnd (sangui- 
narius), the gasehound (agasaeus), the greyiiound 
(leporarius), the Lyemmer (lorarius), the tumbler (ver- 
tagus), the theevish dogge (Canis furax), the spaniell 
(hispaniolus), the setter (index), the water spaniell or 
finder (aquaticus), the fisher (Canis piscator), the spaniell 
gentle (melitaeus) or fotor, also called comforter, the 
shepherd’s dog (C. pastoralis), the mastive or bandog 
(villaticus or cathenarius). After this follow the “Curres 
of the Mungrell and rascall sort,” headed by the wappe or 
warner, the turnspete, the dauncer, and ending with three. 
very remarkable crosses with the wolf, fox, and beare. Of 
the first of these crosses Topsell says: “We have none 
naturally bred within the | ; of the reason 


s ocd”. ged ae eae ce 


and a bandog we want not heere in England. 


‘turn to the bandog, Topsell says it is “vaste, huge, stub- 
hevy and 


borne, ougly, and bourthenous body. 


, of a 
terrible, and frightful to behold, and more fierce and fell’ 


than Arcadian cur, notwithstanding they are said 
have their generation of the violent lion:” Such was 
knowledge of the dog A. D. 1607, which is: the date of the 
first edition of Topsell’s translation —London Field. 


Bachting, 
Qa 
Designing Competition. 


First prize, $25, and special prize offered by Mr. Theo- 
dore Zerega, for the best cabin: plans, $10, won by 
Me Morcan Barney, New York City. 
Second prize, $15, won b 
Mr. CHartes H. Pais, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Third prize, $10, won by 
Mr. Harotp W. Patrerson, New York City. 

The time limit of the Forest anp StreamM’s designing 
competition expired on Friday, Feb. 28, and twenty-six 
drawings were received up to that day. The competition 
was thus a great success, both in point of numbers, and it 
was so too in the excellence of the work, only one design 
being thrown aside, as it was too badly drawn for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, who judged the drawings, 
reached his conclusions with much difficulty, because of 
the large number of designs submitted. One unfortunate 
feature of the competition was the fact that several of 
the competitors made the mistake of drawing their plans 
to the wruug scale, thus disqualifying them on the start. 
An undoubted prize winner was thus shut out. This 
plan was submitted by Trysail (Mr. Charles D. Mower, 
of New York city). 

Other designs just missed a prize because of some 
important technical error—poor arrangement of center- 
board, faulty overhangs, too large plans, etc. 

It is our intention to publish not only the plans of the 
winners, but also to use a number of others, for while 
not considered quite so good as the first three, still a 
number of them would make really excellent craft. 

Before awarding the prizes, Mr. Crane had gone over 
all the drawings and checked ” the calculations on each 
to see that they were correct. Thus every boat receiving 
a prize is a practical craft in every way, and not only 
are the lines fair, but the boat will float on her designed 
waterline, and carry .the sail shown in the plans. Mr. 
Crane has also found that the cabin accommodation would 
really exist if the boat was built as shown on paper. 

When laying out the conditions governing the compe- 
tition, it was not realized that such splendid boats would 
be produced under them. The drawings of the prize 
winners show cruising boats of 25ft. waterline length 
which are as fine as exist anywhere. 

Mr. Crane has very kindly consented to give a short 
criticism on all the drawings sent in, and we shall pub- 
lish this in our next issue. A criticism from one of Mr. 
Crane’s ability will be of very great value to those who 
wish to improve the standard of their work. While the 
criticisms will necessarily be short, owing to the large num- 
ber of drawings, still they will cover the main points ineach. 
Several of the designs will be very highly commended. 
Four sets of plans were received from England, and the 
work on each of these was of a high order, and had the 
authors been familiar with the weather conditions existing 
over here, and could they have made their designs con- 
form to these conditions, they, too, might have been among 
the prize winners. 

It is proposed to put all the drawings on exhibition for 
inspection and comparison by those who are interested. 
Mr. Crane suggests that this will be of unquestionable 
benefit and interest to all the competitors, and might also 
attract many outsiders interested in yachting matters. 
Competitors will not receive their drawings for some little 
time yet, if they are to be exhibited, for it will mean a 
delay, and, in some cases, where the drawings are to be 
published, there will be further delay in making the 
engravings. 


The Theory of Measurement Rules. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There is so much sound sense, so lucidly and cogently 
expressed, in the article of Mr. William Q. Phillips on 
yacht measurement in Forest AND StrEAM of Dec. 21, 
1901, that one hesitates to take issue with the author on 
some points. His three statements following go to the 
root of the mischief that arises from the current type of 
measurement formulas: 

(1) “The prime function of a measurement rule is 
simply to measure the size of a yacht.” [In terms of 
speed. ] 

(2) “Restrictions on form or proportions are a sepa- 
rate and distinct consideration, and should not be em- 
bodied in the measurement formula unless it is entirely 
convenient to do so.” 

(3) “We have got into the habit of thinking that re- 
striction gained by an elaborate formula is proper, scien- 
tific and right, while the. same end attained by plain 
figures is empirical and wrong.” 

These propositions,’if true, prove that the current type 
of measurement formulas is illogical and mischievous. 
The advocate of such formulas have repeatedly been chal- 
lenged to. show any error in these three statements of 
the fundamental principles governing yacht measurement ; 
but they have never attempted it to the writer’s knowl- 





edge. 

The words supplied by the writer in brackets in the 
foregoing proposition (1) are implied in Mr. Phillips’ 
conclusion, though not stated by him; and they serve to 


illuminate the question raised by his correspondents, © 


Thalassa and another, who disagree whether the old Sea- 
wanhaka rule meastires speed or ‘size. 

This formula, and all other so-called measurement for- 
mutlas ‘used for meaSu if logical, 


ertipts the size of yachts in terms of 
wo Nein ihe , the ‘speed of thé 'yathts Being 


‘ 


supposed to vary as their size expressed in units-of the 
measuring or rating rule—i. e., speed-size units. 

Whether a formula be a measure of mere size, or of 
speed-size or of something else, depends upon what fac- 
tors compose it. If the ors are units of dimension 
which have definite numerical relations to speed. and their 
coefficients are so fixed that the speéd will be propor- 
tioned to the number of such speed-size units, and that 
the relative speed of yachts of different-dimensions can 
be calculated by means of the formula, it will bea meas- 
ure of speed in terms of size—i. e., of speed-size. 

If a formula is made up of factors whose sum is pro- 
portioned to cargo-carrying power, it is a measure of 
tonnage size. If made up of dimensions in such rela- 
tions as are necessary for good performance in a sea- 
way, the formula is a measure of seaworthiness. If 
composed of cabin dimensions, it measures what Thalassa 
calls “hotel accommodations.” 

If all of these elements are included, the hybrid com- 
pound measures—makers of formulas of the current type 
= state what. 

bviously but one of these formulas would be suitable 
for measuring racing yachts for speed contests—viz., the 
one expressing size in terms of speed alone, racing length 
or rating, which is proportional to speed. 

The only dimension of a yacht that is a true speed fac- 
tor is S; and this therefore should be the only factor in 
a speed formula. 

Here we regret to find ourselves at odds with Mr. Phil- 


: ; vs 
lips. He thinks the +08 formula is a logical meas- 


ure of speed; though it is not entirely clear from his 
article why he holds this opinion. He accepts the theory 
of naval architects that the possibilities of speed vary as 


L. 


If this means sail spread being constant, there can be 
no more fallacious statement. Other dimensions con- 
stant, length is a hindrance to speed. This may be 
demonstrated by increasing the length of a well-designed 
yacht, leaving the sails of the same size. The amount 


_of sail (to which speed is due) carried by sailing vessels 


is roughly proportional to length; and this probably ac- 
counts for the use L, as a measure of speed. Mr. George 
Hill, who has contributed many valuable articles to 
Forest AND STREAM on yacht measurement, once pointed 
out in these columns that if the possibilities of speed 


varied as “ L, it would be possible by merely increasing 
length to get any degree of speed. 
_ Mr. Phillips says further: “The necessity of taking 
into account other factors of size, beside length, led up to 
the measurement of sail area which is not itself a factor 
of size. * * *” He does not state what the necessity 
was that led to this step, though he maintains that the 
saieeinaiinnmnt ate}: 

L+¥ . ; —s 
makers of the ae rule, did not insert “S in order 
to influence design. 


If “S is not a factor of speed-size (as he says, it 
clearly does not belong in a measurement formula. The 


writer has always supposed that ” S was introduced into 
the length formula for the express purpose of influencing 
design—namely, in order that length might be exchanged 
for sail—i. e., increased at the expense of sail area with- 
out enlarging racing length. If speed is assumed to 


vary as the “L, there would seem to be no reason for 


adding “S to a pure speed formula. 
L+VS 
o+"5 does not vary largely 
from “S; and therefore the old Seawanhaka formula 
may be used as an approximate practical measure of 
speed; but it is not a logical measure of speed. 

SEXTANT, 


Thalassa’s Measurement Rule. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Dec. 7, 1901, Thalassa asked if it is not 
evident that any logical rating rule for yacht racing should 
tax the “three speed producers” S, Land D. To which 
the writer suggested (1) that L and D are not speed 
producers, and (2) that it is futile to try to rate fairly in 
a rule the effect of D and L upon speed, because the 
complex relations of D and L to speed cannot be quanti- 
tatively stated. 

In his reply (Forest ANp Stream, Jan. 11), Thalassa 
confines his remarks to (1), and does not mention ob- 
jection (2) which would be fatal to the proposed type of 
rules even if objection (1) were not valid. 

Will Thalassa, for instance, state how he arrived at the 


conclusion that ” S and L are of equal effect in producing 
speed? Also how he ascertained that 16 should be the 


In the restricted classes 





a 
coefficient of *D, and how certain he is that 14 or 18 


or some other number would not more truly represent the 
relations of D to S and L in the matter of speed? And 
will he state whether in his opinion the coefficient 16 
fairly represents these relations for all speeds or for an 
average of the speeds made by large and small yachts, 
say from 3 to 13 knots? If it represents an average, like 
8 knots, how much is the mean value of coefficient 16 in 
error for the extreme speeds 3 and 13 knots? 

Concerning the objection that L and D should not be 
included in the formula because they are not pro- 
ducers, his reply is in substance, that L and D should 
not be omitted from the formula, because taxing S alone 
would be like taxing racing steam yachts on horse power 
only; whereas (he eet “we all know that a rating 
rule for steam yachts should certainly acknowledge the 
weight driven at d.” On this point he says again: 
“In yacht racing the rating rules should be a measure 
of the yacht’s speed efficiency, and consequently must 
deal with some other elements than sail. alone.” 

It is not quite clear what this means. These two 
quotations taken by themselves would seem to mean that, 


so far as resistance is due to weight, the perfo fa 
spans ee es Pe eae 
yacht d by power measred by the 


weight carried per mile per hour, instead 














alone. In other words, speed would vary inversely as. 
the weight, and time allowance should be directly as the 
weight, so that, for example, two tons carried a mile in 
two hours would be as meritorious a performance as one 
ton moved a mile in one hour.. And for racing pur- 
poses these two finishes would be deemed a tie, the light- 
displacement yacht giving the heavy yacht one hour allow- 
ance, 

That is to say, Thalassa does not consider yacht 
races to be speed contests, but contests of speed efficiency 
in moving weights. 

To this there are two answers: (a) This reasoning 
does not justify the retention of +L in the formula, but 
would seem to require its exclusion for, other dimen- 
sions (including sail) remaining the same, increase of 
L reduces speed by increase of skin friction due to added 
weight, which under this scheme is not to be taxed, but re- 
warded. 

(b) If by inserting —D in a measurement formula 
racing length were to be reduced in proportion to increase 
of resistance caused by added displacement and thereby a 
proportional time allowance given, then tug boats with 
tows, and merchant vessels with cargoes, could compete 
successfully in races with steam and sailing yachts, mak- 
ing up for loss of speed by amount of load carried. 

But in his discussion with Mr.- Phillips (Forest aNb 
STREAM, Jan. 18), Thalassa takes just the opposite posi- 
tion, and says: “Now, our rating rule is a measure of 
speed. * * * We no longer race with cart horses, but 
with thoroughbreds.” This is inconsistent with his 
“weight driven at speed” measure of efficiency for racing 
yachts. 

Yacht races are presumed by the writer to be speed con- 
tests pure and simple, the test of excellence being speed 
alone. That this is also the view generally entertained 
by yachtsmen seems evident from the fact that in racing 
rules, credit has not usually been given for the amount 
of weight carried. 

In speed contests, prizes are given for speed alone and 
not for work efficiency. The load is reduced as much 
as possible, and all the available energy is used to pro- 
duce speed. The minimum load to be carried is, for 
expedient reasons, often fixed by rule. No one is obliged 
to carry more than this, and the contestants are thus put 
on even terms with respect to the weight carried. If 
any one waste his energy by carrying more, and lose 

speed thereby, it is his own fault, and is not to be re- 
warded. 

In yacht racing the separation of the yachts into classes, 
the taxation of any important element of size as S or 
L, the penalty of lost speed for excessive weight, and the 
natural limitations to light construction, tend to insure 
substantial uniformity in the load carried by competing 
yachts. But, if desirable, with a measurement formula 
containing S only, it is easy to fix a minimum displace- 
ment for each class. 


—, ° 
If the factor, —16 “D, in Thalassa’s proposed for- 


mula does not insure a time allowance that is sufficient 
to exactly compensate for loss of speed -due to burden, 
then instead of being a logical measurement formula, it 
becomes what Thalassa pronounces a “pernicious shape 
rule.” And in any case it is not a logical measure of 
speed. 

Whatever amount of D is deemed desirable in racing 
yachts may better be secured by a special regulation 
made for that purpose only, than by putting a factor —D 
into the measurement formula, thereby making cargo 
carrying, in some measure, equivalent to speed. Thalassa 
gives unqualified approval to restricted classes for local 
racing. It is not apparent why they are not equally suit- 
able for international races. They have been used with 
satisfaction in the Seawanhaka international cup races, 
and they would make the races for the America’s Cup 
more interesting and instructive than the last two races, 
which have been largely contests in mechanical engi- 
neering. SEXTANT. 


Remarks on The New Rating Rule. 


My remarks on the rating rules, published in Forest 
AND STREAM of Nov. 30 last, were scarcely complete from 
the point of view of American yachtsmer, because no 
mention was made of the rule recently aanpres by the 
racing association of yacht clubs on Long Island Sound. 
The omission was intentional and was mainly due to the 
writer's ignorance concerning the said rating rule now 
generally known as Mr. Hyslop’s rule. Since November, 
however, the report of the Committee on Measurement, 
February, 1901 (published by the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y. C.), has been received with a request to analyze the 
rule and write an article upon it; by no means an easy 

. task, as the rule is extremely complicated. Any de- 
signer who has to build to the rule will probably agree in 
this. To half the waterline length is added half the 
square root of the sail area, and to this is added a term 
called L, an ill-advised nomenclature, because it has for 
so long been employed to signify length of hull on water- 
line, not only in America, but in all countries where yacht 
racing has hers introduced as a sport. 

I shall, therefore, for the sake of clearness and sim- 
plicity, venture to express Mr. Hyslop’s formula in its 
more rational terms, and avoid the employment of his 
very confusing “L.” It then becomes: 


3 1.1 (Linear Rating) = %L+% ¥S4+C+E, 


using.-his.own letters C and E, although C is also a bad 
letter to employ,. because it has hitherto been frequently 
used to represent the constant multiplier. _ 

There.is no conceivable reqson for introducing the frac- 
tional coefficients in connection with the two principal 
items.of the formula, and inasmuch as the old Seawanhaka 
rule.used unity for these coefficients, it will be better to 
state the formula in that way. It then becomes: 

oo. 8 £98 Rye (L + 194004 B), 

Which collects the Seawanhaka-old measurements and Mr. 
Hyslop’s new’ taxes: into two-items—the first term, so to 
paring with the old Seawanhaka rule, wherein 


PT MR wee so Bhd 
is the ratio of 2 to 2.2, of of 10 to 11. Hence, in all cases 


_ FOREST, AND STREAM. 


such as those of Lasca, Iroquois, Volunteer,, Titania, 
Katrina, Minerva, Nymph, Kathleen, etc. where 
C+E=0, their linear rating by Mr. Hyslop’s rule would 
be only ro-11ths of their rating by the old Seawanhaka 
rule. Thus, Volunteer’s old rating was 91.08, and 10-11ths 
of this is 82.80, her new rating. 7 : 

Kathleen’s old rating was 37.44, and 10--11ths of this 
is 34.04, her new rating. And so on with the others. But 
the main point to investigate is the effect of the new rule 
on design, In other words, the evolution of new boats 
under the rale. 

It causes the waterline plane to be measured for beam 
in three places: 

B at one-eighth of L.W.L., fore end. 

B’ at one-eighth of L.W.L., after end. 

B”, greatest beam. 

Then C=B+B’—B”, with the proviso that C is only 
used as a positive quantity, and consequently this tax is 
in the nature of a limitation at a definite poimt, and any- 
thing of this kind is bad style for a rating rule which 
should never tend to limit design at any particular point. 

If it be advantageous to design yachts with a scow-like 
water plane, the formula tells the designer he may do so 
up to the limit of B+B’=B” without tax. This is like 
telling a man that baccy is bad for him, but he may 
have four pipes a day. 

It seems to me that if the Seawanhaka Y. C. wish to 
tax the scow-like water plane in a mathematical and 
reasonable manner, it could be done far better by new 
measurements of L rather than of B. Thus, let 
L=(LWL+21), one-third 1 being the length of waterline 
plane measured at one-quarter beam of waterline plane at 
the MSS (midship section)—or at the 0.6 LWL section 
‘adopted by the British Y. R. A. in preference to the MSS 
Then, the actual L used for rating would be the mean 
value between 21 and LWL, and the’ scow would be 
sufficiently hard hit, I think. Moreover, all scow-like 
forms would be proportionally taxed according to the 
amount of their scow-like tendency. In other words, it 
would, as it were, tend to make even one pipe of baccy 
distasteful to the inveterate smoker. 

Mr. Hyslop’s second tax, E, is very much of the same 
nature as C. It is a limitation aimed at securing a fair 
amount of submerged area of MSS as compared with the 
area of the inclosing rectangle of (B”) multiplied by 
(D) draft at that MSS, “plus two-fifths of any greater 






draft aft” (which is bad English, as I presume two-fifths. 


of any excess of draft aft is really intended; “and all of 
any greater draft forward” by which I presume all of any 
excess of draft forward is intended. The actual algebraic 


form of tax for E is any excess of B’+D over 3} “M, 
M being the immersed area of MSS (midship section). 
Then, E = B' + D — 1.9 vM 


E only being used as a positive quantity, and therefore 
here again we find a limitation of something regarded as 
undesirable. ; 

From this point of view it would be better if the 
Hyslop rule were altered so that (C) and (E) might be 
used not only as positive, but as negative quantities. 

Instead of playing the tune on one octave, the whole 
gamut could then be usefully employed. 

The rule would remain unaltered in form, but the taxes 
(C) and (E) would be used as either positive or negative 
quantities as derived from the equations: 

: C=B+B’—B 
E=B'+D-12 ¥M 


But, just as I thought a revised method of measuring L 
would be preferable to the complication (C); so, I think, 
the simple measurement of (d) the depth of immersed hull 
of MSS at its quarter B (waterline) would be found quite 
as effective as the complex proviso marked (E) in Mr. 
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Hyslop’s rule. But before I proceed to elaborate this 
idea, a rather curious algebraic fact connected with Mr. 
Hyslop’s rule should be noted. If the two equations for 
C and E be examined, B” is found in each, but positive 
in E, and negative in C, consequently when C and E 
are added together as they are in the rating formula, 
B” vanishes, and we find 


C+E=B4+B’+D—12 VM. 


Hence, a designer may make maximum beam on water- 
line anything he likes (other taxable things remaining 
unchanged) without altering the rating. A flat surface, 
four nails, one pegged at each end of the LWL and one 
at each end of B and B’, and a pliable batten will prove 
that they do not by any means fix the dimension B” which 
can be varied within. certain limits quite easily—and—as 
the total displacement of the yacht should not increase 
with increase of B”, the section would require reduction 
in immersed depth and its area might remain unaffected. 

In any case I think the Hyslop rule might be more 
conveniently stated if B” were unmentioned and the rest 
stated thus: 

Linear Rating = 19 (Seawanhaka + Hyslop’s tax) 


adH =B+B/+D-12 YM 


but only used if positive. 

The measurement of (d) must be done when yacht is 
hauled up or beached, and both sides would require meas- 
urement, not only in order to check any discrepancy due 
to the yacht’s hull being slightly out of plumb. but. also 
because the two sides of a yacht bottom are not invariably 
exactly alike. The (d) in each side being found, and the 
mean value used as the true (d), the rule I would 
then suggest to employ, as having the same tendency as 
Mr. Hyslop’s, but being far simpler for designers to work 

; vs 
Linear rating = L. 





to, is: divided by a constant, 


say 15. Applying this rule to Minerva, as shown in Dixon 
a a ore ne and « to - snail fast 
cruiser int ope mear rati the present 
Y..R. A. British rule (published in Yachtsman of May, 
1901), we find; 








Linton 3 

Minerva. Cruiser. 

Raita e Ue dereldnie a fae 650 Vga Sacce, ae 22.50 
FT Oe Soe oc ecw sc cacaneck o« 17.90 
27.2! 17.90 

RWWA UNE Bias. ve sina sac éssoes + 95.00 58.30 
Deeks basta <p ei astute cntecensos 31.67 19.43 
“'S, multiply .......... diateduJcccoaeae 24.80 
D, divide ........ Revise vd oe vows — 1.30 
Meme sic e.. 20m. <8 WiecSiaekices .+ 617.02 370.70 
Divide by 15 and linear rating.... 41.14 24.71 


In the “illustration” showing the sections “chargeable” 
under the Hyslop rule, the centerboard is shown with its 
board hoisted. Of course, this would give centerboard boats 
a tremendous advantage under the E tax of the formula, if 
such tax were continuous into negative quantities. It 
may be that this is a reason for the non-continuity of the 
rule, and for its limitations. If continuous and with- 
out limitations, the section chargeable for centerboards 
would evidently in all fairness have to include the draft 
when board is dropped to full extent, and if this were 
done, the proviso as to the board’s specific gravity and all 
restriction of the kind could be omitted. 

As. one of your correspondents very truly pointed 
out quite recently, a rating rule should not require any 
additional restrictions. It should be automatic, and the 
type evolved from its action should be untrammeled by 
anything outside the rule. : 

Speaking generally, the great defects of Mr. Hyslop’s 
rule are the introduction of limitations, converting it into 
a restriction rule rather than a rating rule, but the 
tendency of the rule so far as one can foresee at present 
appears to be healthy, and it certainly compares favorabl 
in this respect with the wretched production of the Britis 
Y. R. A—a rating rule that destroys the seaworthiness of 
all small yachts built to fit it. 

Poor little boats! 
It cuts off their keels with a Y. R. A. knife, 
“You never saw such a thing in your life,” 


The Y. R. A. Council has caused all the strife; 
Poor little yachts! 


_Reverting to the rating rule which I have suggested, 
Viz..s 

LVS 

15d 


It can, of course, be used in the plus and minus form, 
when it may be expressed thus: 


LR=L+ VS — 15d 


LR= 


Linton Hope’s 

















Examples. Minerva. Cruiser. 
BRN s ho Gdn ganna uesinesnamene 40.50 a 
FES aeyuagrasectye nie cedea qaeens 54.50 35- 
Di dad sicthgataesdadccweedssapenaens - 31.67 19.43 
FT MA siisiinivicusoasisconne 56.50 24.80 
IG GAG er ee SF i So ccc acecene 88.17 44.23 

43-50 19.50 
LSS CRD ig os core cmowerserccys 44.67 24.73 


A rough sketch of the waterline plane is given on 
Figs. 1 and 2, showing the positions of | and d. PQR 
is the central length of WL plane; RQ is 0.66 LWL meas- 
ured from the fore end R. 





Both d and | should be measured on the port and on 
the starboard side, as the two sides of a ome always 


differ a little, and sometimes a good deal. d can 
found by using a heavy plumb line from W, and a square 
w:th its horizontal leg equal in length to OW. The meas- 
urement WX (Fig. 2) then gives d. This measurement 
must be taken when the yacht is ashore, and standing as 
nearly upright as possible. d must be taken both on the 
port and starboard side, and the mean value adopted. 1 
can be found by using a square adjusted so that 2P=00 
or OW. Then ZV and ZU. similarly found at the fore 
end, added together and deducted from the LWL, will 
give 1. This measurement can be taken either afloat or 
ashore, the latter preferred. in which case the waterline 
must previously be carefully marked on the hull from 
P to and slightly beyond V, and from R to and slightly 
bey8nd U. ‘ 

No difficulty can possibly arise in making these meas- 
urements, d and 1, and no one can deny that the rating 
formula connected with them, whether the multiplying 
form or the plus and minus form be used, is far simpler 
than any of the rating rules now in vogue. I still 
think that a premium on displacement by a similar rating 
rule as I have already described in your columns js 
superior to a premium on depth at quarter beam—but 
so few racing men like the idea of weighing their yachts 
for a rating rule [N. B.—the German Emperor is a 
brilliant exception, as H. I. M. has adopted the principle 
in connection with his small restricted classes for the 
coming season], that it seems necessary to bring to their 
notice the substitution of depth at quarter beam of .MSS. 

The only fear is the possibility of such a rule again 
encouraging the type of narrow and deep hulls. But I 
remember the remark once made to me by one of our 
first designers, that he had no fear of the plank on ed 
type being again successfully employed as a. racing cae. 

f this be a correct view. as it probably is, the employ- 
ment of depth of immersed MSS at one-quarter beam may 
be employed in 4 rating formula without misgiving, and it 













































METEOR-—SAIL PLAN—DESIGNED BY A 


certainly forms a very convenient dimension for the 
designer to manipulate in his draughtsman’s office. 

Of late there has been a marked tendency to elaborate 
rating rules until they become a nuisance by their com- 
plications and intricacies. Depend upon it, that the 
simpler a rating rule can be made the better will it be 
for all concerned in the sport of racing yachts. For 
this reason I should almost prefer a simple length of 
hull rating, L being found as herein suggested, viz., 
@ (LWL-+2!l), | being waterline length at one-quarter 
veam—and an allotment of sail area in accordance with 
the yacht’s displacement. THALASSA. 


German Emperor’s New Schooner. 


The Launching. 


Meteor III., the German Emperor's new schooner 
yacht, was launched on Tuesday, Feb. 25, from the yard 
of the builders at Shooter's Island. The occasion was 
a brilliant one, and the affair was a great success. 

Several thousand persons occupied the special stands 
built for them at the yard, and the Staten Island shore 
was lined with spectators. The launching took place at 
10:30 A. M., and Prince Henry and President Roosevelt 
arrived with the official party about a quarter of an hour 
before that time. As the Prince and the President came 
ashore from the boat that had brought them to the island, 
a salute of twenty-one guns was fired. The Prince wore 
the uniform of a German admiral. 

As the official party passed through the lines of Naval 
Reserves from where they landed to the shed where the 
yacht was, they were greeted with hearty cheers. 

A grand stand had been built under Meteor’s bows for 
those who were directly interested in the launching. On 
the platform were Prince Henry, President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Miss Alice Roosevelt, Secretary and Mrs. 
Root. Baron von Holleben, Admiral von Baudissin, Rear- 
Admiral Evans, Adjutant-General Corbin and A. Cary 
Smith, the designer of the yacht. On board Meteor. in 
addition to the workmen, were Captains Ben and Dan 
Parker, Lieut. R. H. Parmley, U. S. N., and Capt. 
Berthold. 

Hanging at the port bow of the yacht was a bottle of 
champagne, covered with a silver net work. On the neck 
of the bottle was tied the German colors, and the bottle 
also bore the German coat of arms, as well as the coat 
of arms of the United States. 

Shortly after 10:30 a whistle was blown, and the work- 
men began driving in the wedges and knocking out the 





shores under the vessel’s bottom, leaving only the two 
ok, 2 signal from Mr. Downey, one of the builders of 
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the yacht,. Miss Roosevelt stepped forward and grasped 
the bottle of champagne. “In the name of the oe 
Emperor I christen this yacht Meteor,” said Miss Roose- 
velt, and swung the bottle against the yacht’s bow with a 
sharp blow. Miss Roosevelt then took a silver hatchet 
and severed the line in the box on the platform, which 
released two wire ropes that held heavy weights, allowing 
them to fall on the dog shores. The yacht began to 
move at once. In a moment there was an uproar, the 
whistles on vessels, guns booming and every one cheer- 
ing, made a great racket. As the yacht slid down the 
ways two short masts were raised on her. On the fore 
was an American flag, and a German flag flew at the main, 
surmounted by the Emperor’s racing flag. Over the taff- 
rail hung another American flag. A tow boat brought the 
yacht back to one of the docks. 

While the yacht moved down the ways the Prince and 
his staff stood at salute, while the President and his asso- 
ciates stood with hats off. 


After congratulations had been offered all around, the * 


President, the Prince and Miss Roosevelt were roundly 
cheered. After the yacht went overboard Prince Henry 
sent a cable to his brother, the Emperor, notifying him 
of the successful launching. 

A luncheon was served in the mould loft, which was 
decorated with bunting, after the launching. The Prince, 
the President and Miss Roosevelt drank each other’s 
health. The spectators distinguished themselves by fight- 
ing for the souvenir plates that were given away. 

After a short stay the President, his royal guest and 
the official party were taken aboard the foyal yacht 
Hohenzollern, where the Prince _ entertained them at 
luncheon. 


Description of the Yacht. 


From the time the German Emperor purchased Thistle, 
the unsuccessful America’s Cup challenger of 1887, he has 
been much devoted to yachting.  Thistle’s name was 
changed to Meteor when he became her owner. Meteor 
II., the Emperor’s next yacht, also came from the board 
,of Mr. Geo. L. Watson. She was a composite vessel, and 
was quite successful in the ish and regattas. 
From Meteor II., a racing although a wonderfull 
fine sea boat, the Emperor’s next venture in the way of 
a yacht was to the very wholesome cruising schooner 
Yampa. i it had been used more or less abroad 

i German Emperor, and 
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CARY SMITH & BARBEY FOR THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. "i 


him a well-deserved reputation for turning out cruising 
and racing yachts. ; 

Mr. Smith has embodied all the yee points of Lasca, 
Yampa and Genesee in Meteor IIL.’s design, and his 
experience in turning out cruising vessels from 80 to 
110ft. waterline length has stood him in good stead in 
this instance, and Meteor III. will undoubtedly prove a 
splendid boat in every particular. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— . 
ie OE OE ok E ccd SBS oon 600 ea 161ft. oin. 
Ht Re ee i Ue a er ss ee 120ft. oin. 
Overhang— i 
PN VER SEOs Biss Rae oe eats S 18ft. oin. 
Fe Sis ei Ose Wi ES 23ft. oin 
Freeboard to Top of Rail— 
ee RE ng Bs eo eee Orr er 12ft. oin 
MPAA Cate ea hick bovis p Vein obed Ueiewues 8ft. oin 
ee ee, ee 6ft. oin 
TRE gE) SSR esse Sere ee gore ee ft. oin. 
RS ae IE FR So OP ee re 15ft. oin. 
EE SO a Cae epee ree pr 18ft. 8in. 
os Ge OTe Lowe cbc dace siete vshees 315 tons 
ee ROE UE in ha bin ws hsb Fes Sle dce cee 120 tons 


All extreme features have been eliminated from the 
yacht’s design. Her overhangs are of moderate length 
and are rather fine. From the heel of the stern post, 
which rakes at an angle of 33 degrees, the keel runs 
along almost straight for about 5oft.; from there up to 
the turn of the forefoot there is an almost continuous 
sweep, and from the forefoot on the line runs above water 
to a clipper bow. At the end of the stem just under the 
bowsprit is a figurehead which represents an eagle’s head, 
which measures. 18in. in diameter. The head and feathers 
will be in relief, while the scroll will be cut in. -The S 
section is rather full below, with a sharp floor and easy 


bilge. The. boat is beautifully fair throughout. The 
forward waterlines show considerable hollow, a rather 
unusual feature in these days. The f is liberal 
and there is a bulwark 2ft. gin. is i 

by the boat as being an i fine and well-turned 
vessel in every way. The sheer, well 

ends and the high side all tend to give the yacht a 
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FOREST. AND STREAM: 


METEOR—CABIN PLAN. DESIGNED BY A. CARY SMITH & BARBEY FOR THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 





Sail Area— 
MMAR iiircvda 4 Wikis oxr0ad ca cg one 4,048 sq. ft 
EINES acs 0a bh: esti « a:est todas deabuy 2,450 sq. ft. 
NINN oi lads «saa ciide < bedvds he exams 806 sq. ft. 
DOT saa REA hiid sia aaforensih ad eeiy Sm 1,470 sq. ft. 
Total area lower sails (actual)..... 8,864 sq. ft. 
’ Foremast (20in. in diameter)— 
From forward end of L.W.L...... 2oft. 
RO ON bon lode ces acas discecacs 84ft. 
ON MOMMEEE F055 05 05s cSe he evieees s7it. 
MINIT, Gi select eu ccsleessds 15ft. 
UII Sa. dé dcc'cs Wevldeivedidivies 368t. 
ABST Tes eer Pree prs tor 36ft. 
Mainmast (21in. in diameter)— 
From forward end of L.W.L........ 68ft. 
DF CRs ibe i siee dee ilies ct Soft. 
MMSE WING i's had cei cce ve ccids Hs soft. 
MRR oan ead Ua ak elles de lvcsseet 17ft. 
PIS id cle ods Po cele ce cddiwt S2ft. 
EEE 55 do cle di Saewevcides cueeus 4oit. 
Bae CONE 65 esi cic cclccdeitde 24fit. 


, arranged very much the same as was the one on Genesee, 
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est care. The screw of the gear is placed over the center 
of the rudder post, one-half of the screw -being for- 
ward of the post and one-half aft of it. The ball-bearing 
supports for the rudder post rest on thirty-two Steel 
balls, running on steel plates, provision being made: for 
the strain on the rudder pintles. The wheel: itself is. 54in. 
in diameter, and is made of rosewood, and has ten: spokes, 
On the king spoke there is a miniature German crown 
made of silver. It takes five and one-half turns of the 
wheel to put the rudder from hard up to hard down. 

The sail plan was laid out with great care, and the 
vessel was given sufficient sail to drive her at a good 
rate of speed, still she is in no way oversparred. The 
Boston sailmakers, Messrs. Wilon & Silbee, are making 
the suit, which will be used on the passage across, while 
Messrs. Ratsey & Lapthorne are making the sails that 
she will use on the other side. The sail area, measured 
under the New York Y. C.’s rules, is just under 12,000 






























- , Bee 
The following figures give the area of sails and dimen- 
sions of spars: 


Meteor’s great length, liberal breadth and high free- 
board give an unusually large amount of room below 
decks, The cabins are reached from a small steel deck 
house aft, which is covered with teak. This house is 


and serves as a shelter in bad weather, and gives ample 
room to get up and down the companionway stairs at any 
time. The windows in this house are placed high enough 
so that a clear view is obtained over the rail. ; 

Arriving at the foot of the companionway steps one 
reaches a sort of vestibule or steerage, in which is located 
a wide sofa, back of which are lockers. Aft of the steer- 
age is the ladies’ cabin, which is 11ft. long and runs the 
full width of the yacht. This cabin is very large and is 
lighted by a skylight overhead and port holes in the 
sides. On each side is a wide berth and comfortable tran- 
soms. On each side aft are roomy lockers, and, set in the 
after bulkhead, is a wash basin and closet for bottles, 
etc. Forward of, and connecting with the ladies’ cabin 
on the starboard side, is a bathroom 5ft. long and oft. 
wide, and there is a porcelain tub and a patent closet. 

Forward of the steerage, or vestibule, on the port side, 
is a stateroom 6ft. 6in. long, with a wide berth, wash 
basin, hanging locker, etc. Still forward is another 
stateroom of larger size, fitted up very much the same 
as the one just mentioned. Forward of this room is a 
bath room 5ft. wide, and forward of the bathroom is 
another stateroom of good size, fitted with bureau, locker, 
transom and wash basin. 

Opposite these rooms on the starboard side is a valet’s 
room, which contains unusually large wardrobes, hanging 
lockers and drawers. Between the valet’s room and the 
owner’s cabin is a roomy bathroom, equipped with a 
large porcelain tub, set marble basin and closet. The 
owner's cabin is about 13ft. square; here there will be a 
brass bedstead, wide sofas, writing and dressing tables, 
hanging lockers; in fact, everything possible to make 
the room complete. 

In the passageway leading from the steerage forward 
to the main saloon there are lockers for oilskins, ¢tc. 
Charts, navigating instruments, etc., are kept ‘in the 
lockers in the steerage. 

The main saloon, which is just forward of the owner’s 
room, is 18ft. long and extends the full width of the 
yacht. On each side are wide sofas. In the center of the 
room is an extension table, which will seat twenty-four 
people. In the center of the forward bulkhead is a 
fireplace. In addition to the usual sideboards, lockers, 
etc., there is an upright piano. The mainmast cuts 
through the after end of the main saloon. - 

Separated from the main saloon by a heavy bulkhead is 
the owner’s galley, which is-13ft. long, on the port side 
of which are two staterooms. Two stewards will occupy 
one of these rooms, and two cooks the other.. On the 
starboard side of the galley is a very large ice box and 
a sink with drainer, back of which are lockers. On the 
after bulkhead is a dresser and serving table, while the 
range is opposite, backing against the forward bulkhead. 

orward of the owner’s galley is the crew’s galley, in 
which the food for the officers and crew will be prepared. 
On the port side of the crew’s galley is the captain’s cabin, 
while on the port side is. a room for the mate and boat- 
swain, and the officers’ wate¥ closet. 

Forward of the crew’s galley is the forecastle and mess 
room, -The forecastle has accommodations for twenty 
men. In the forepeak is the crew’s water closet and 
lockers for boatswain’s stores. 

All the quarters of the vessel are unusually well venti- 
lated, almost all the cabins having skylights overhead. 
The ventilators used on the yacht are of the mushroom 
pattern, and were made after the Emperor’s own ideas. 

The cabins will be finished by Messrs. Waring & Co., an 
English firm, after the yacht arrives at Southampton. 

interior work will be quite simple, the general scheme 
being to. paint most all the woodwork an ivory white, and 
have the doors and some of the trim of mahogany. 

Meteor will carry three boats on the davits. A launch 

ich is bei by the Gas Engine 
, at. Morris 


market boat; 
the Spalding 
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St. Lawrence: Boat Co. at Ogdensbury, N. Y. All three 
of the ‘boatsiare of mahogany. . 

Meteor will be in command of Messrs. Ben and Dan 
Parker, the well-known English yacht skippers. Their: 
crew will be made up of twenty men, taken, from the 
Emperor's racing yawl Meteor. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, March 3.—Boston is to send another boat to 
compete in the trial races of the Bridgeport Y.C. to select 
a challenger for the Seawanhaka cup. This boat will be 
owned and raced by a syndicate of Boston yachtsmen. 
She will be built by some Massachusetts man. -The de- 
signer of the new candidate is W. Starling Burgess. She 
will be of the usual scow type which is employed in races 
for this cup. Her dimensions have not yet been fully 
decided upon, but it is iE, likely that her overhangs will 
not be abnormally long. Burgess is one of the youngest 
designers in the business, and it will mean much to him 
if he is successful in this latest venture. He has started 
in the business at a time when skimming dish racers are 
not so prevalent as they were ten or fiiteen years ago. 
He is, however, a great student and has much valuable 
data which will help him out. Although he has not had 
a chance at the Seawanhaka cup before, or even the 
Quincy cup, this will not be his first venture in the line 
of turning out a “sled.” Last year he turned out a I5it. 
scow with extreme overhangs, which got the best of 
everything she went up against. He has turned out an- 
other of the same type this winter, which he expects to 
be much faster. But the conditions governing the con- 
struction of boats to compete. for the Seawanhaka cup 
are so peculiar that the designing of boats which will 
prove winners is one of the hardest yacht designing nuts 
to crack that has yet confronted the talent. They are 
quite a little different from the usual scow boat of the 
East, and the designer has to govern himself accordingly. 
Burgess will carefully study his subject before he draws 
a line, and when he gets all the information he wants 
there is no doubt that he will turn out a fast one. | 

The Boston Y. C. is another of the early birds in get- 
ting ready its racing programme for the coming season, 
and this year it‘has a very fine one. The programme, as 
arranged so far, was announced by the regatta committee 
last week. The first event will be a club cruise. As June 
17, Bunker Hill day, falls on Tuesday, an opportunity 1s 
offered for a cruise of four days and the regatta com- 
mittee was quick to perceive its value. By this means 
the boats of the club, new and old, will be gathered to- 
gether sooner and the club will benefit by it. The last 
run on this cruise will be from Marblehead to Hull, on 
June 17, where the racing boats of the fleet will enter 
the Y. R. A. open races of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. 
The establishment of a station at Marblehead is already 
proving to be valuable to the club. Since the annual 
meeting many candidates have been proposed for mem- 
bership, most of whom are boat owners. This club will 
show an enrollment of more Y. R. A. boats at the open- 
ing of the season than any other club in Massachusetts 
Bay. The following is the programme so far arranged 
by the regatta committee for the coming season: 

June 14, Saturday—Beginning of club cruise; racing 
run, Marblehead, City Point to Marblehead. 

June 15, Sunday.—Racing run, Marblehead to Glou- 
cester. 

June 16, Monday.—Racing run, Gloucester to Marble- 
head. 

une 17, Tuesday.—Racing run, Marblehead to Hull. 

une 28, Saturday.—Y. R. A. open, City Point. 

uly 28, Monday.—Y. R. A. open, Marblehead. 

uly, 29, Tuesday —Y. R. A. open, Marblehead. 

pt. é Saturday.—Club races for cups presented by 
Com. B. P. Cheney. 

At’a special meeting of the Beverly Y. C., held at the 
office of Com. Geo. H. Richards, last Wednesday, it was 
voted to abolish time allowance in the regular races of 
the club, including championship races. In all other 
events the matter of time allowance is left to the discre- 
tion of the regatta committee. This action was not unex- 
pected, and, as a matter of fact, the regular classes of the 
club have been racing without time allowance for some 
time. This is a feature which is growing stronger in 
Massac&usetts Bay, and it now seems only a matter of 
time when all of the racing classes will race without time 

_allowance. At the time that the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts formed the present restricted 
classes and abolished time allowance, there were many 
who objected very strongly, but it has turned out that 
the officers of the association who drew up the rules were 
looking well ahead and had foreseen that racing boats 
up to the waterline limits of the various classes, without 
time allowance, would sooner or later be the rule. The 

inthian Y. C., which has been opposed to the associa- 
tion, has been racing its classes without time allowance, 
except where handicap classes were provided; and it is 
likely that it will continue this feature in connection with 
the Y. R. A. 2sft. and 2rft. classes, and the 18ft. knock- 
abouts, which it has adopted. 

The work of plating is progressing at Lawley’s on the 
bronze 6o-rater, designed by Gardner and Cox for Mr. 
H. F. Lippitt. The east shop is full of boats in various 
stages of construction, and the west shop will be filled 
before the season opens. 

Crosby, of ‘Osterville, has built a 21ft. cat for Mr. 
Alfred McKessen, of Woods Hole; a 17/t. cat for Dr. 
Gorham Bacon; a 23ft. cat for E. W. Swett, of Boston; 
a 2ift. knockabout and a 24ft. knockabout for Mr. George 
W. Brown, ‘of Boston. 

Howard. Linnell, of Savin Hill, is buildin 
knockabouts, “one for C. C. Clapp, designed by Fred 

ley, and the other for Goodspeed Bros., designed by 
Crowninshield. He is also at work on the Y. R. A. 21- 





two I8it. 


N. Silsbee, Jr., which will carry a_three horse- 
power motor. He has built two 18ft. gasoline launches, 
and another will soon be set up. Repairs have been made 






on the yachts Marguerite and Wideawake. There are 
-“gheut' 69 boats hauled out in the yard. 
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‘designed this boat. He has nearly completed the Y. ‘R. ~ Monroe, Charles E. Holmes, Samuel Whiteley, E. M. 


A. 21-footer designed by Crowninshield for Richard 
Hutchinson, of Boston. Joun B. Kiveen. 


Another Race Between Shamrock Il. and, 
Columbia? 


_ Mk. C. V. Post, of Battle Creek, Mich., sent the follow- 
ing letter to Sit Thomas Lipton: 

Fifth Avenue Hotel, Madison Square, New York, Jan. 
31, 1902.—Sir Thomas Lipton, London, England. pan. 
Sir: A feeling exists in America that the barrier which 
prevents the removal of the yacht Cup is to be found in 
the Yankee yachtsman, and not im the yacht itself. 

lo demonstrate the facts, I beg to place before you the 
following proposition: I will charter Shamrock II. (if 
it meets with your wishes), paying therefor $10,000, or 
such sum as is a proper charter price for the yacht in 
condition, and man her with an American crew, you to 
man Columbia with a ¢rew from Great Britain, and dur- 
ing the coming season test the relative merits of the men 
under these changed conditions, the final details subject 
to careful consideration and approval. I will provide a 
suitable cup to be contested for, and hereafter known as 
the Yachtsman’s cup. 

With renewed assurances of the high esteem in which 
you are held by all Americans, I beg to subscribe myself, 
very respectfully, C. V. Post. 

Sir Thomas Lipton’s-reply, dated Feb. 18, is as follows: 

My Dear Sir: I have to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the 3tst. ult., conveying your offer to charter 
Shamrock IT, for $10,000 during the coming season, and 
to give a presentation cup for competition by Shamrock 
II. and Columbia, Shamrock II. to be manned by an 
American skipper and crew, and Columbia to be manned 
by_a British skipper and crew provided by myself. 

In the first place, I do not know whether or not Co- 
lumbia will be in*commission this season, but if so, it 
would, in my opinion, be a far better test to race .Sham- 
rock IT. against Columbia with the latter vessel’s own 
skipper and crew of Americans, and if you wish to do 
this, I will not accept a charter of Shamrock IT., as you so 
kindly offer, but I will let you have the use of her during 
the coming season without charge, on condition that you 
fit her out in racing trim and pay all expenses for the 
racing season. 

I do not wish to discourage you, but I feel certain that 
Columbia would lick you. I am yours faithfully, 

Tuomas J. Lrpron. 

Mr. Post has signified his willingness to send a repre- 
sentative to London to arrange the details of such a race 
as mentioned in the letters. 

It is doubtful if Mr. J. P. Morgan, the owner of Co- 
lumbia, would consent to the boat being raced under any 
such arrangement. Capt. Charlie Barr has already been 
engaged by Mr. August Belmont to sail Mineola next 
season, so that it is not probable that his services could 
be secured, 


The Handling of Al win in the Seawanhaka 
Trial Races in 1899. 


In our last issue a statement was made to the effect 
that Algonquin, the boat representing the Bridgeport Y. C. 
at the Seawanhaka trial races at Oyster Bay, in 1899, did 
not win out on account of being poorly handled. 

Mr. Thomas H. Macdonald, the owner of the boat, has 
kindly called our attention to the fact that this was in- 
correct. We find in looking further into the matter, 
that the reason the boat did not do better was owing to 
her poor windward qualities, and not to poor handling. 
We are very glad to state the facts as they existed, because 
of the general impression that the boat lost on account 
of bad management. In justice to Mr. Herbert Jennings, 
her helmsman, who is rated as one of the cleverest ama- 
teurs on the Sound, it should be said that he certainly 
got the best there was out of her. 

While Algonquin was strong in reaching and running. 
she was so deficient in windward qualities that what she 
gained over Constance with started sheets she soon lost 
when hauled on the wind. 


* 
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Western” Yachts. 


Milwaskee Accepts Chicago Y. C. Invitation. 


Cuicaco, Ill, March 1.—Milwaukee Y. C. yesterday 
accepted the invitation to join Chicago Y. C. at its annual 
regatta, July 4, and it is announced that at least ten 
boats will come down from the Cream City to meet the 
Chicago fleet on the national day. This group will be 
headed by Com. Vilas’ Thistle. The invitation of Chicago 
Y. C. was accepted by the Milwaukee boys just in time 
to shut out the invitation of the Columbia Y. C., ex- 
tended for the same regatta date. 


Seawanhaka Cup Challenger. 


The rumor, not an unusual one, by the way, comes up 
again this year that a Western boat will appear at Bridge- 
port in the Seawanhaka trials. Jones and Laborde, of 
Oshkosh, are reported to be designing a challenger, and 
there is a deep, dark and mysterious hint_out to the 
effect that yet another boat will go from Chicago. In 
point of view of earlier rumors of this sort, it is safest to 
say in regard to the present one that we shall see what 


we shall see. 
Chicago Y. C. Type. 
Chicago Y. C. is to have a boat after its own design. 
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‘its club house in B 


Clarke and Charles J. Davol. 
ane 


The annual meeting of the Excelsior Y. C. was held at 
rooklyn on Thursday evening, Feb. 
27, and the following officers were elected: Com., Lewis 
Lawson; Vice Com., Olaf Harrison; Rear Com., Frank 
Bovick; Treas., George W. Daniels; Finan. Sec’y, Wil- 
liam R. Murray; Record. Sec’y, John M. Russell; Meas., 
Richard Stapleton; Surgeon, Dr. Thomas Johnson. 
Trustees: R. Heinke, L? Lawson, E. De Vos, A. Jarroch 
and Thomas Johnson, eo 
z 


The annual meeting of the San Francisco Y. C. was 
held on Wednesday, Feb, 12, and the following officers 
were elected: Com., R. §. Bridgman; Vice-Com., A. C. 
Lee; Sec., W. M. Edgell; Finan. Sec., A. G. A. Mueller; 
Treas., R..M. Welch; Port Captain, F. A. Robbins; 
Meas., A. L. Dennison. 

The club now has 130 members. 

The boat being built from Mr. B. B. Crowninshield’s 
design for the club syndicate has been completed. 


At the annual meeting of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., 
of Montreal, held on Feb. 3, the following officers were 
elected: Hon. Coms., the Right Hon, Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal and Mr. James Ross.; Com., the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Davidson;.Vice-Com., Mr. Wm. C. Finlay; 
Rear-Com., Mr. Wm. A. Angus; Hon. Sec’y, Mr. J. J. 
Riley, Jr.; Measurers, Prof. R. J, Durley, Fred L. Barlow, 
Fred P. Sherwood.” 


Bie Bange and. Gallery 


Knickerbocker Athletic Chub Tournament, 


New York, Feb. 28.—A shooting tournament will be held in the 
theater of the Knickerbocker Athletic Club on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, March 12, 13, and 14, from 1 until 10 o’clock, 
which will be — to all. There will be a revolver match at a 
distance of 20yds., on :the Standard American target, with a 
bullseye 2%in. in diameter; entries, unlimited, 50 cents each; 
targets of three for $1, if taken at one time. Six shots on a target; 

ve targets to count for prizes; five prizes; any revolver with 
barel not over 8in, in length, with open sights in front of ham- 
mer, and trigger pull of not less than 2%lbs. Ammunition must 
be loaded with smokeless powder and a gallery load. Contestants 
may furnish their own ammunition, which must be approved by 
the shooting committee of the Knickerbocker Athletic Club. 

There will also be a pistol match at the same distance under 
the same conditions, open to any .22cal, single shot pistol whose 
barrel is not over 10in, in length with plain open sights in front 
of the hammer and with a trigger pull not less than 2lbs. Am- 
munition must be loaded with SRaiedines powder and submitted 
to the shooting committee of the Knickerbocker Athletic Club for 
approval. Revolvers and pistols, as well as ammunition, can be 
procured at the range. 

At this same meeting the Indoor Pistol and Revolver champion- 
ships of the United States Revolver Association will be held 
under the rules of this Assoeiation, the distance and targets being 
the same as in the previous matches, 680 consecutive shots in an 
hour or less, entrance fee $5, no re-entry. First prize, the cham- 
pionship cup, to be held by the winner for one year, and a gold 
medal; second prize, a silver medal; third prize, a bronze medal. 

There will be six ranges, so that ample facilities will be afforded 
contestants, while the seats for the. accommodation of spectators 
Being arranged in tiers will permit an unobstructed view of the 
match. 

_ This departure of the Knickerbocker Athletic Club from the 
limits which are usually supposed to encompass athletics is by no 
means recent, a series of revolver.matches having been shot by 
its members some years ago with a team representing the Boston 
Athletic Association; but this is the first time that arrangements 
have been made to conduct a shooting match on so extensive a 
scale, except when held in connection with the Sportsmen’s As- 
“1 f the shooti N { P 
€ arrangements of the shooting galleries of Paris have lon 
been admired by the Americas © have visited them, and the 
t match will afford these who are interested in this fascinat- 
ing pastime an opportunity for taking part in it under conditions 
which will be much more favoralle than have yet been offered 
in this country. A. M. Lemercier 
Chairman Shooting Committee, K. A. Cc. 


Grapshooting. 
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March 6.—Newark, N. J.—Smith Brothers’ annual sportsmen’s 
live-bird handieap, on East Side shooting grounds, Ferry and 
Foundry streets. 

March 6.—Omaha, Neb.—Contest at 100 live birds for Hazard 
trophy between C. W. Budd, holder, and Russell Klein, chal- 


lenger, at 2 P. M. 
e —— or N. J.—Open target shoot of the Fairview 
un Clob. 
qn 8.—Carlstadt, N. J.—Invitation shoot of the Carlstadt Gun 
u 
March 12-13.—Junction City, Kans.—Tournament of the Junc- 
tion City Gun Club. ; 
March 15.—Armonk, N. Y.—Postponed tournament of the West- 
chester Count Shooting League. it T. Wayne, Sec’y. 
March 17.—Cresson, Pa.—Third annual live-bird handicap of the 
Cresson Gun Club. A, B, Earhart, "y. 
March 19-21.—Inpdianapolis, Ind—Annual Grand Central Handi- 
cap tournament; first two days, targets; third day, 25 live birds, 


entrance. 8, "y. 
o , Lo i= ez shoot of Fulton Gun Club; 
cup event, handicap. . 


March 23.—B: 
P. 
March 31-April 56.—Blue River Park, Kansas City, Mo.—Grand 
Amerie re at live birds. Ed Banks, Sec'y. his Broadway, 
ew i 
April 8-11.—Olathe, Kan.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association’s 
annual tournament. ‘ 
April 10.—Marietta, O.—Oneday target tournament of the Co- 
lumbian Gun Club: Chas. Bay. Sec’y. 
il_15-17.—Asheville, N, C*-Tearget tournament given by Col. 


E. P. Mc 

Messrs. John B. Berriman and Ed. Rosing are at work April 15-17.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Missouri State Amateur Shooting 

on a design for a 25-footer fin-keel. It is said that six  Association’s annual tournament. F. B. Cunningham, Sec’y. 
of these Sets will be built this spring. E. Hovcs. cart —Haverhill, Mass.—Patriots’ Day shoot of the Haverhill 
April —Omaha, Neb/—Nebraska State shoot. H. S. Me- 
Yacht Club Notes. . PR 900, Greenvile, O-—Annual tournament of the Greenville 
ee Rhode end Yh have’ aletied:the Bigwieg April Bi Niglington, Mass qed annual, team shoot of the 

officers to serve during the ensuing : Com., Boston : Kirkw ee 
wae €9.—Interstate Park, L. 1.—Interstate 

FB. Olney, Wiew-Osenl, iis. BY. it een tees So. <ametican Handicap st Targets. Edward Banks Sry, incr 


garg ty tg gre Teg 
3 f.3 munittee, % 
E. C. Law, E. A. Robinson, W. F. Boon, D. eo 
Jr.; Committee on Admissions, Ernest L. Fuller, - 
vus Taylor, Walter R. Taft, Nathan B. Horton, Henry A. 


esi, Oklahoma Territory—Oklahoma Territerial 
Srgramany Aatocaton fournamn meeting of eras 
Bates, Sec’y. - om 


May 





= 








‘Manca 8, 1902) 


ne 


16.—Charleston, S. C.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
a Bn the auspices of the Charleston-Palmetto Gun Club. 


under 
We {erste Foote z .—Sherbrooke Gun Club’s inanimate 


= tournament. C. F oss, Sec’y. : 

ay 20-22.—Ottumwa, Ia.—lowa State Sportsmen’s tournament. 
ue '20-22.—Elwood, Ind.—Annual tournament of the Zoo Rod 
and Gun Club, of n » 

May 20-22.—Wheeling, W. Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
West Vege State BS ortsmen’s Association; added money and 
ptizes. John B. Garden, Sec’y, Wheeling, W. Va. 

May 20-23. 
sociation, 

May 21-22.—Baltimore, Mgr Megiand county shoot for amateurs. 

May 21-23.—Springfield, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. 

May _ 26-31.—Lincoln, Neb.—Grand Interstate tournament; three 
“ye shooting; three days golf; three days tennis, H. C. Young, 

anager. 

May 30.—Schenectady, N. Y.—Spring tournament of the Schenec- 

Gn Club. L. Aiken, Sec’ 





» — | —.—New Jersey State Sportsmen’s As- 


s y- 
ay 90.—Ossining, N.-Y.—Holiday shoot of the Westchester 
County Trapshooters League. J. Curry Barlow, Sec’y. 
—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Club. O. E, Fouts, Sec’y. Z : 

June 3-5.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 46.—Memphis,, Tenn.—The Interstate aos tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-iourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 


une 10-11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Eighth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. ‘ 
June 10-11—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament. 
une 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Annual Interstate tournament. 
une 18-19.—Bellefontaine, O.—Silver Lake Gun Club’s annual 
tournament. Geo. E, Maison, Sec’y. i, 
June 25-26.—Raleigh, N. C.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Raleigh Gun Club. Jas. I. John- 


son, , aah 
july 1618.—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
a under the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. T. L. 
An "y. 

Aug. 7.—Marietta, O.—The_ Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Columbian Gun Club. Chas. 
Bailey, Sec’y. ioe 3] 

Aug. 13:14. —Brunswick, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Brunswick Gun Club. L. C. 
Whitmore, pony. et 

Aug. 27-28.—Haverhill, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. S, G. 
Miller, Sec’y. ty 

Sept. 3-4—Nappanee, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Nappanee Gun Club. B. B. Maust, 


nament, under the auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. H. H. 
McCumber, Sec’y. 
Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 


y, afternoon. ‘ , 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 

d third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 

d Fiftv-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. — : 

First Saturday of each month for a year, Burnside.—Contest for 
the Troisdorf live-bird and target medals; 10 live birds; 25 targets; 
open to all. First contest, March 1. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


March 13.—Interstate Park.—Target shoot of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club. J. S. Wright, Manager. ; f 
Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
as Mena Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
sooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
ractice. Café and hotel accommodations, 


ec’y. 
Sept. 24-25.—Lewistown, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s pose 





The Interstate Association Trapshooting Rules. 





Targets and Live Birds. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS. 


Broken Target.—A broken target is one which has at least a 
visible piece or pieces broken from it, or which is completely re- 
duced to dust, or which has a visible section broken from it, even 
though such section be broken into dust by the contestant’s shot. 

Dusted Target.—A dusted target is one from which more or less 
dust is knocked by the contestant’s shot, but which shows no vis- 
ible diminution in size therefrom. A dusted target is not a broken 


target. 

Duly Notified.—A contestant is duly notified to compete when 
his name is called out by the referee, scorer or- other person author- 
ized to do so by the management. If a squad hustler is furnished, 
it is a matter of courtesy only, and does not in the least relieve 
the contestant from responsibility. It is the duty of each and 
every contestant to be a on hand to compete when called 
to do so. Failing therein, each contestant is responsible for his 
acts of negligence. 

Pull.—Besides being a command to the puller, the command 
“Pull” is a declaration by the contestant that he is in the com- 
petition, and thereafter he must abide by the result. : 

Balk.—Any occurrence, not chargeable to the contestant, which 
directly and materially interferes with him and the equity of the 
competition after he calls “Pull,” constitutes a balk, if it deters 
him from shooting or if it coincidentally interferes with him when 
he actually shoots; but if he shoots after the balk occurs, he must 
abide by the result. The referee shall alone decide on a claim of 
balk, and the claim can be made only by the party directly inter- 
ested. Misfires, a half-opened trap, etc., are considered as balks. 
A balk, when allowed, restores the contestant to a complete new 
inning- \ 

Disqualification.—Disqualification carries with it a forfeiture of 
all entrance money and rights in the competition to which it 
relates. 

Jarring Back.—Jarring back is a term which denotes that from 
the concussion of the frst barrel the safety has been jarred back 
to safe. The slipping back is not infrequently caused by the thumb 
of the shooter, but whatever may be the cause, the contestant 
must abide by the result. F 

Walk Around.—Walk around denotes that, after shooting, each 
contesatnt walks to the next consecutive firing point to shoot again, 
After shooting at No. 5, the contestant next shoots at No. 1. 

No Bird or No Target.—After the referee declares a “no bird” 
or a “no target,” ‘such bird or target is thereafter no part of 
the competition, and is irrelevant to it. : , 

Widely Different Angle.—When a target varies more than thirty 
degrees either way, in shooting at known angles, it may be refused 
by the contestant, but he does so subject to the decision of the 
referee as to whether it was a legal angle or not. 

Simultaneous Discharge.—A simultaneous discharge is one 
wherein both barrels are discharged together, or nearly together, 
from any cause. Y at Bg 

Dead Bird.—A bird is scored as being dead if it is gathered 
legally; and legally is according to the requirements of the rules. 

Lou Bird.—A bird is lost when it escapes beyond the boundary, 
even t it be killed. i Ru, 

Pivot Man.—In squads of six, the system of shooting is “walk 
around,” and, five men at the firing points, the man in waiting 
is the pivot man. When No. 1 shoots, the pivot man takes his 
place at No, 1 firing point, and, each contestant moving to the 
next place, No. 5, after shooting thereafter, is the pivot man. 

Taning.--The term “inning” denotes a contestant’s time at the 
fi point, commencing with the call of “Pull” and ending ac- 
cordbauty, ss specified in these rules. 


ae 
‘Targets. 
RULE 1—THE MANAGEMENT. 

Section 1. ‘The management of the Interstate Association reserves 
the authority to reject any A without giving any reason there- 
for, and to disqualify, in whole or in contestant who 
acts or disorderly, or w les his gun dan- 
Pee a TH 

a 


management or its authorized esentati hall 
appoint a referee or or a referee ‘and jedges, 2nd a 
ee ee Ber ese Pee and such other 
est as it may deem to be necessary. 

’ RULE 2.—THE REFEREE. 


> Besides’ 
' the referee 
announce the result by 


out “dead” or “broke” 


sie Se ess he ae 








“FORES: AND STREAM. 


hen the target broken, and “lost” when the. is un- 
broken He seall Beeiae afl other issues which arise in relation 
to the direct competition. His decision in all cases shall be final. 


RULE 3.THE REFEREE AND JUDGES. 


Whenever a referee and judges are appointed, the referee’s sole 
duty shall be to. decide any and all dhagreements between. the 
judges, and, pending the issue thereof and the referee’s decision 
thereon, there shall no competition. The judges shall assume 
the responsibilities and are vested with the authority set forth in 
Rule 2 concerning the referee, except that, in case of any dis- 
agreement between them, they shall forthwith eubmit it to the 
referee, and his decision thereon shall be final. 


RULE 4.—THE SCORER. 


The scorer shall nd an ‘accurate record of each shot of each 
contestant. Accordingly as the referee calls ‘‘dead,” “broke” or 
“lost,” the scorer shall promptly respond with the call “dead, 
“broke” or “lost.” He shall mark the figure 1 for “dead” or 
“broke,” and a 0 cipher for “lost.” The scorer’s record of the 
competition so kept shall be the official score, and it shall govern 
all awards and records of such competition. When possible to do 
so, the scorer shall keep the scores on a blackboard, plainly placed 
in view of the contestants. He shall announce the total of each 
ccntestant’s score at its close. 


RULE 5.—THE PULLER. 


Section 1. The puller shall have charge of springing the traps. 
He shall spring the trap or traps instantly in response to the con- 
testant’s call of “Pull.’ ; 

Section 2. The puller shall have an unobstructed view of the 
contestants at the firing points. . 

Section 3. When a mechanical device is used to determine which 
trap shall be sprung, the puller shall be so placed and shall so act 
that any contestant at the firing point cannot know in advance 
which trap is to be sprung. 

Section 4. The management may appoint an assistant puller to 
take charge of the mechanical device, and to require that the traps 
be sprung accordingly as determined by it. 

Section 5. If the puller springs the traps so negligently or so 
irregularly as to impair the equity of the competition, the manage- 
ment may forthwith remove him, 


RULE 6.—CONTESTANT., 


Section 1. A contestant is prohibited from loading his gun at any 
time other than when he is at the firing point. In single target 
shooting, he shall place only one cartridge in his gun, and he 
shall open it and remove therefrom the cartridge or empty shell 
before turning from or leaving the firing point. Should any con- 
testant willfully violate this section of this rule, or violate it after 
having been warned, the referee or the management may fine him 
from $1 to $5, or may disqualify him. 

Section 2. When at the firing point, ready. for competition, the 
contestant shall give distinctly the command “Pull” to the puller, 
and after giving such command, such contestant is unqualifiedly in 
the competition. 

Section 3. All claims-of error must be made before or imme- 
diately after the close of a score by the contestant, or the con- 
testants, directly interested in it; otherwise any claim of error 
shall not be considered. 

Section 4. A contestant may hold his gun in any position. 

Section 5. A contestant must be at the firing point within three 
minutes after having been duly notified to contest; failing therein, 
he may be fined $1 by the referee or the management, or may be 
disqualified. However, when so requested by a contestant, the 
referee may grant a reasonable delay to him. 

Section 6. Shooting on the grounds in any place other than at the 
firing points is prohibited. 


RULE 7.—CHALLENGE, 


A contestant may challenge the load of any other contestant, 
under Section 2 of Rule 9. Such challenge must be in writing, 
and signed by the challenger, and must have $5 forfeit posted 
therewith in the hands of the management. On receipt of such 
challenge, the management shall obtain a cartridge or cartridges 
from the challengee when he is at the firiag point, and if, after 
public examination of the cartridge or cartridges so obtained, the 
ae nes finds that the challengee was violating Section 2 of 
Rule 9, he may be disqualified or not, accordingly as the manage- 
ment deems the offense to have been willfully committed or other- 
wise. In case the challengee is wholly innocent of any violation 
of Section 2 of Rule 9, the $5 forfeit shall be paid to him; other- 
wise it shall be returned to the challenger. 


RULE 8—TARGETS. 


Section 1. If a contestant does not shoot in any of the instances 
herewith specified, the referee or judge shall declare a “‘no target,” 
but if the contestant shoots, the result shall be scored, respectively. 

(a) when the trap is sprung at a material interval of time before 
or after the call of “Pull’’; 

(b) when the trap is sprung without any call of “Pull”; 

(c) when a target which should be thrown at a known angle is 
thrown at a widely different angle; 

(d) when, in single target shooting, two targets are thrown at 
the same time; 

(e) when, five known traps being used, a target is thrown from 
any trap other than the one which corresponds in number to that 
of the firing point at which stands the contestant whose turn it is 
to shoot, 

Section 2. It is a “no target,” and the referee shall allow-another 
target or targets (b), respectively. 

(a) when a contestant omeaes out of turn; 

(b) when in double shooting both barrels of the contestant’s 
gun are discharged Simultaneously. 

(c) when two contestants, or when a contestant and a non- 
contestant, shoot at the same target; 

(d) when there is a misfire of the contestant’s gun or cartridge. 
A contestant who uses a gun or cartridge which has once misfired 
in the competition must abide by the results if he knowingly uses 
either in the competition thereafter; 

(e) when a broken target is thrown. It is a ‘‘no target,” whether 
hit or missed; 

f) when a contestant is balked. 

(g) when there is any other reason not provided for in these 
rules, if, in the opinion of the referee, it materially affects the 
equity of the competition. 

Section 3. In double-target shooting, if the contestant does not 
shoot, the referee shall allow him another pair when one target 
follows the other after a material interval of time, instead of 
taking flight simultaneow8ly. 

Section 4. In. double-target Saem the referee shall declare 
“no orpem whether the contestant shoots or not, respectively, 

(a) when only one target is thrown; 

(b) when both targets are broken by one shot; 

(c) when one target is a piece or both targets are pieces 

Section 5. When, in double-target shooting, the contestant uses 
a magazine gun, it is “‘no targets,” and the referee shall allow 
another pair, respectively, 

(a) when, in the attempt to eject the empty shell, the head of 
it is pulled off, thereby Jeaving an obstruction in the chamber of 
the gun and preventing the reloading for the second shot; 

(b) when, after the first shot is fired and the gun is opened 
properly, the extractor fails to extract the empty shell. 

Section 6. When, in double-target shooting, the contestant uses 
a magazine. gun, it is not “no targets,” and the referee shall not 
allow another pair, res ively, 

(a) when, after the first shot, the empty shell, although it be 
extracted from the chamber, is not ejected from the gun, thereby 
preventing the reloading for the second shot; 

(b) when there is any failure to shoot, caused by a cartridge 
too thick or too long, or any failure whatsoever caused by a re- 


loaded cartridge. 
RULE 9.—LOST TARGET. 


Except in cases otherwise provided in these rules, the referee 
shall declare the target “lost,” respectively, 

fs) woes =, comarent fils to Brees the target; 

(b) w contestant fails to fire because his gun was un- 
loaded or uncockéd, or because the safety was ‘faultily adjusted, 
whether from his own oversight or not; or when he fails to shoot 
from any other cause chargeable to his own oversight or neglect. 


RULE 10.—BROKE. 


The referee or judge shall declare the target “broke” or “ x 
whew it is broken in the air under the Caditions iebiees, 
these rules. A. target is mot a broken target. Shot marks 
in a “pick up” shall not considered as evidence of a broken 


target. 
RULE 11—GUNS AND LOADS. 


Pili ee 
reopen a ae Seed agree sen 


one and one-quarter ounce, any 


197 


Section 8 Any. contestant. who culendal ammunhiti: 
abide by ‘the results. See Rule 9 (b). ao 


RULE. 2=TRAPS, SCREENS, FIRING POINTS. 
Por the sompetition..the management shall previde five traps, or 


ee. > eystem, 

Oe TrapeAhe five traps shall be numbered 1, 2, 3, 4;.5;\from 
left to. rig t ipopecctavely In competition, the traps:.may be 
pulled from leit to right, er from right to left, as may be er- 
mined by the management. h trap shall have sufficient power 
and adjustment to throw the targets not, less than 40 yards, nor 
more than 60 yards, and with a flight not less than 6 feet nor more 
than 12 feet at a point 10 yards from the trap. The trapsshall 
be ‘set roximat level, equi-distant from each other, three or 
five yards apart, and placed in a straight line. (See Diagram I.) 


PITS OR SCREENS. 


__ Section 1. Pits or screens shall be used to protect the trappers. 
The screens shall not be higher than is necessary for such protec- 
tion. 

Section 2. The management shall see that the traps are properly 
set and adjusted at the beginning of the competition, and so kept 
to the. finish. thereof. 

Section 3. The firing points shall be in a straight line, parallel 
with the line of the traps. They shall be 16 yards therefrom in 
single-target shooting other than handicaps. (See Rule 20 for 
double-target shooting.) 

Firing Points.—The firing points shall be numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
from left to right, and shall be three or five yards apart, accord- 
ingly as the traps are three or five yards apart. (See Diagram I.) 


RULE 13.—SQUADS. 


Section 1, Contestants shall shoot in squads of 5, except in case 
of Section 2 of this rule. In 10-target events, each contestant shall 
shoot at 2 targets at each firing point, consecutively. In 15-target 
events, each contestant shall shoot at 3 targets at each firing point, 
consecutively. In 20-target events, each contestant shall shoot at 
4 targets at each firing point, consecutively. In 25-target events, 
each ener shall shoot at 5 targets at each firing point, con- 
secutively. 

Section 2. In case the management deems it best for the contest- 
ants to compete in squads of 6, it shall be after the manner called 
“walk around.” 


RULE M4.—FLIGHTS, KNOWN TRAPS, KNOWN ANGLES. 

The flight of targets shall be: Nos. 1 and 4 shall throw right- 
quartering targets; Nos. 2 and_5 left-quartering targets; No. a 
straight-away; the flights from Nos. 1 and 5 shall cross that of No. 
$ at a point not less than ten yards nor more than twenty yards 
from No. 3; the flight of No. 2-shall cross that of No. 1 at a point 
not less than five yards nor more than ten yards from No. 1; the 
flight of No. 4 shall cross that of No. 5 at-.a point not less than 
five yards nor more than ten yards from No. 5. (See Diagram I.) 


RULE 15—KNOWN TRAPS, UNKNOWN ANGLES. 
When shooting is at unknown angles from known ‘traps, the 
contestant shall know which trap is to be sprung, but shall not 


know the flight of the target. The management shall require the 
trappers to change the flights frequently. ' 


RULE 16—UNKNOWN TRAPS, KNOWN ANGLES 
(CALLED EXPERT RULES, ONE MAN UP). 

Section 1. The contestant shall stand at No. 3 firing point. The 
traps (except the last), shall be sprung as chanted an indi- 
cator or other device. The contestant in an inning shall shoot at 
five targets, one from each of the five traps, always knowing his 
last trap. . 

Section 2. In case of a broken target, the trap throwing such 
target shall be reloaded, and for it, and the remaining unsprung 
traps, the puller shall determine by the device a new combination, 
the previously sprung traps being omitted in this new combination. 


RULE 17.—UNKNOWN TRAPS, UNKNOWN ANGLES. 
When unknown traps and unknown angles are used, the competi- 


tion is conducted precisely as set forth in Rule 16, except that the 
angles are unknown. 


RULE 18.—KEVERSED ORDER. 

The contestant shall shoot in squads of five. Contestant No. 1 
has a target from No.5 trap; contestant No.2 has a target from No. 
4 trap; contestant No. 3 has a target from No. 3 trap; contestant 
No. 4 has a target from No. 2 trap; contestant No. 5 has a target 
from No. 1 trap. Then continue as set forth in Rule 13, Section 1. 


RULE 19.—EXPERT RULE, RAPID FIRE. 


Contestants shoot in squads of six, “walk around.” An indi- 
cator or other device shall be used to determine the order in which 
the traps shall be sprung. No. 1 shoots at a target to be thrown 
from any one of the five traps; thereafter, as determined by the 
device, each contestant, in turn, shoots at a target from any one 
of the traps which remain filled; thus, for No. 1 there are five 
filled; for No, 2, there are four filled, and so on to No. 5, who 
has one filled, and that one is known. The sixth man is the pivot 
man, In case of a broken target or balk, the puller will observe 
the same procedure as in Rule 16, Section 2, except that the 
angles are unknown, 


RULE 2#—SHOOTING AT DOUBLE TARGETS. 


Section 1. In shooting at double targets it may be one man up, 
at 14 yards, or squads at 16 yards. Three traps shall be used. The 
management will use Nos, 1, 2, 3, or Nos. 2, 3, 4, or Nos. 2. 4, 5, 
of a set of five traps. The first trap shall throw a !eft-quarterer, the 
second trap a Seewe. the third trap a right-quarterer. 

Section 2, The pairs shall be sprung in the following order: 
First pair from Nos. 1 and 2; second pair from Nos. 2 and 3; 
third pair from Nos. 1 and 3; fourth pair from Nos, 1 and 2; 
fifth pair from No, 2 and 3, and so on in this order to the finish 
of the event. For each pair, the traps must be pulled simultane- 
ously. (See Diagram I.) 

RULE 21.—SERGEANT SYSTEM. 

Section 1. In the Sergeant system, three traps placed 4 feet apart 
in a straight line shall be used. 

Section 2. The firing points shall be in the segment of a circle 
whose radii are 16 yards, 

Section 3, The firing points shall be 3 or 5 yards apart, between 
Nos, 1 to 5, consecutively, (See Diagram II.) 

Section 4. The flights shall be unknown angles. 

Section 5. The targets shall be from known traps. 


RULE 22.—CLASS SHOOTING, 
Class shooting signifies that the contestants who tie for first, 
second, third, etc., have won the money allotted to their re- 


spective classes, They shall shoot off or divide the tie, as the 
management shall elect. 


RULE 23.—HIGH GUNS, HIGH SCORES. 


High guns or high ‘scores signify that the -contestants making 
the high scores take in the order of superiority all the eash or 
prizes. In case of ties, the high guns are’determined by shooting 
off, miss-and-out. The gun which stays the longest is first; the 
one which stays the next longest is second, and so on, until the 
lists of money division or prizes is covered. 

. RULE 2%4.—TIES. 

The ties shall be shot off at the original distance, and at one- 
fifth the number of targets in the event to which the tie refers. 

Note.—The conditions governing the use of a magazine trap are 
grocieely the —. as those governing in the Sergeant system, in 


ections 2, 3 and 
Live Birds. 
RULE 1.—THE MANAGEMENT. 


Section 1. The management of the Interstate Association re- 
serves the authority to reject any entry without giving any reason 
therefor, and to disqualify, in whole or in part, any contestant who 
acts ungentlemanly or disorderly, or who handles his gun dan- 
gerously, p 

Section 2. The management or its authorized representative shall 
appoint a referee or referees and a scorer or scorers, and a trap 
puller or trap pullers, and such other assistants as it may deem 


to be necessary. 
RULE 2.—THE REFEREE. 
Besides attending to the special duties as set forth i 
eieree. shall adjudicate the competition. “He shall ditinuiy 


the r 
announce the result of each contestant’s shot or shots by» callin, 
to rule, an 


~- Me . ae bird is ae pooneein 
“lost” when the bird -esca the boun : 
provides in Section 1 (d) of Rule 9, and in Section $ of Rule i 

e shall decide all other issues which may arise in relation to the 
direct competition. His decision in all cases shall be final, 


RULE 3.—THE SCORER. 
The scorer shall -keep an accurate record-of the shot or shots of 
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each contestant. Accordingly as the referee calls “dead” or “lost,” 
the scorer shall promptly respond with the call “dead” or “lost.” 
In keeping a contestant 

to denote that one barrel was used to effect the kill; the Sayre 2 
to denote that two barrels were used to effect a kill, and a 0 
to denote that the bird was lost. The scorer’s record of the com- 
petition, so kept, shall be the official score, and it shall ern 
alt awards drid records of such competition. At the close of each 


er score, the scorer shall distinctly announce the total 
t. “ : - 


RULE 4.—PULLER. 


Section 1, The puller shall have charge of springing the traps. 
He shall spring a trap instantly mm response to the contestant’s 
call of “‘Pull.”’ ‘ ; 

Section 2. The puller shall have an unobstructed view of the con- 
testant at the firing points. 

Section 3. When a mechanical device is used to determine which 
trap shall be sprung, the puller shall be so placed and shall so act 
that any contestant who is at the firing point cannot know in 
advance which trap is to be sprung for him. 

Section 4. The management may appoint an assistant puller to 
take charge of the mechanical device and to require that the traps 
be sprung accordingly as determined by it. 

Section 6. If the puller springs the traps so irregularly or so 
negligently as to impair the equity of the competition, the man- 
agement may forthwith remove him. 


RULE 6.—CONTESTANT. 


Section 1. A contestant is prohibited from loading his gun at 
any time other than when he is at the firing point, and he shall 
open it and remove therefrom all cartridges or empty shells before 
turning from or leaving the firing point. Should any contestant 
willfully violate this section of this rule, or violate it after having 
been warned, the referee or the management may fine him from 
$1 to $5, or may disqualify him. 

Section 2. When at the firing point, ready for competition, the 
contestant shall to the puller distinctly call out “Are you ready?” 
When the puller responds, “Ready,” he thereby signifies that he 
is ready to spring the trap promptly to the contestant’s command, 
When ready for the bird, the contestant shall distinctly give the 
command, “Pull,” and thereafter he is unqualifiedly in the com- 
petition. 

Section 3. A contestant may hold his gun in any position. 

Section 4. A contestant must be at the firing point within two 
minutes after having been duly notified to compete; failing therein, 
he may be fined $1 by the referee or the management, or the 
management may disqualify him. However, the management, if 
good cause is shown for it, may grant a reasonable delay to a 
contestant, as for instance, when his guns breaks down, etc. 

Section 5. After a contestant fires his first barrel, he must fire 
his second barrel os or leave the firing point. 

Section 6. If a contestant has a misfire or apparent misfire, he 
shall forthwith hand his gun, unopened, to the referee for inspec- 
tion. It shall thereupon be the referee’s duty to try both triggers 
if the gun has double triggers, or the trigger if the gun has only 
one trigger, before opening the gun or cocking it. Should the 
cartridge which has misfired or apparently mishred be exploded 
when thus tried, the referee shall taees the bird “lost.” If in 
the case of a misfire or apparent misfire the contestant opens his 
gun before handing it to the referee the bird shall be declared 
gnats See Rule 9, Section 1, (0) and (p), Rule 14, Sections 

and 4. 

Section 7. A contestant may stand back of the mark asigned to 
him at the firing point if he chooses to do so, but the mark as- 
signed to him shall be the official mark. 

Section 8. When firing, the contestant’s feet shall be behind the 
firing mark assigned to him, 

Section 9. Shooting on the grounds in any place other than at 
the fring point is strictly prohibited. 


RULE 6.—-CHALLENGE. 


Any contestant may seeiangs the load of any other contestant 
under Section 2 of Rule 14. challenge must be in writing and 
signed by the challenger, and must have $5 forfeit posted there- 
with in the hands of the management. On receipt of such chal- 
lenge, the management will obtain a cartridge or cartridges from 
the. challengee when he is at the firing point, and if, after public 
examination of the cartridge or cartridges so obtained, the naoege 
ment finds that the challengee violated Section 2 of Rule 14, he 
may be disqualified or not, accordingly as the management deems 
the offense wilful or otherwise. In the case that the challengee is 
wholly innocent, the forfeit aforementioned shall be paid to him; 
otherwise it shall be returned to the challenger. 


RULE 7.~DEAD BIRD. 


The referee shall declare the bird “dead,” when it is gathered 
within bounds under the conditions enjoined by these rules, (See 
Rule 9, Section 1, (b) ). 


RULE 8.—LOST BIRD. 

The referee shall declare the bird “lost” after the call of “Pull,” 
respectively, : 

(a) when the bird is once outside of the boundary, except as 
provided in Section 1 (d) of Rule 9, and in Section 8 of Rule 12; 

(b) when the bird dwells, even for the briefest moment, on the 
top of the boundary enclosure, whether it perches thereon on not; 

Ry when the contesant fails to fire because his gun was unload 
or uncocked, or because the safety was faultily adjusted, or because 
of any other reason chargeable to his own oversight or neglect; 

(d) when the contestant, after leaving the firing point, returns 
and shoots again at the same bird, or when, after firing one shot, 
he opens and closes his gun, and shoots again at the same bird. 


RULE 9.—NO BIRD. 


When the referee declares “no bird,” it gives the contestant 
another inning, with the use of both barrels. 

Section 1. The referee shall declare “no bird,” and shall allow 
another bird, respectively, 

(a) when, in his opinion, the bird, being on the ground and not 
having been shot at, cannot fly properly, whether it has been on 
the wing or not; 

(b) when a bird is on the ground when the contestant fires his 
first barrel, if the bird is afterward gathered within bounds. If 
a bird is on the wing when the first barrel is fired, and it is 
killed on the-ground with the second barrel, it is a dead bird; 

(c) when the bird walks in one yard from the traps, or when, 
after having been on the wing and still being unshot at, it alights 
between the traps and the dead line, and thereafter walks toward 
the contestant at all (see Diagram II); 

(d) when the bird, after being shot at, escapes through any open- 
ing in the boundary, the same being permanent or not, if, in the 
opinion of the referee, it could not have escaped otherwise; 

(e) when the bird is shot at als6 by some one other than the 
contestant, ify in the opinion of the referee, the bird could have 
been gathered had there been no such interference, or if he con- 
siders that such interference constituted a balk; 

(f) when a contestant, through his own fault, shoots and kills 
from a mark which is nearer than the one assigned to him. If he 
misses, the bird is lost; 

(g) when both barrels of the contestant’s gun are discharged 
simultaneously ; : ‘ Soe 

(h) when a contestant’s gun or cartridge misfires from an_imper- 
fection of either (Rule 8, c.); cj . 

(i) when the contestant, to ayoid endangering life or property, 
does not shoot; : 

(j) when seven balls have been thrown at a bird, whether it 
has been on the wing or not; 

(k) when the contestant is balked. Whether the interference 
constitutes a balk or not, is for the referee alone to decide. In 


case a claim of balk is allowed to a contestant, it gives him a right s 


to a new imning and the use of both barrels; 

()) when the trap is not sprung with reasonable promptness to 
the comimand “Pull,” or when the bird, not having been on the 
wing, refuses. to fly after the trap has been sprung, if in either 
instance the contestant declares “no bird;” 

(m) when the bird is caught in the trap and there held lon 
enough for the contestant to cover such trap before the bi 
con fae wing;  apoecLits Sima 
n) when the bird is hit by a missile; _ 

& when a contestant has a misfire with the first barrel, if he 
does not fire the second (except as provided in Rufe 14, Section 4); 

(p) when, after firing his first barrel, he has a mi 
second barrel if he does not kill the bird with the first barrel 
(except as provided in Rule 14, Section 4); 

q) when he has a misfire with. both barrels (except as pro- 

i in Rule 14, Section 4); 

(c) when, the over 
are unfilled before the contestant 

{9 See jon 8 of Rule 12; 

“No birds,” im case of b, f, g, h, 1, 0, p and q, shall be paid for 

contestant. 


Section 2 in the contestant uses a gun, a 
when the of the empty shell is in the attempt 


. 


s score, the scorer shall use the figure 1- 


, traps, placed 5 yards apart, in the 


te with his- 


und system being used, a trap or traps. 


to eject it, thereby obstructing the chamber of the gun and pre- 
whlag tio shales aeitie ie! ” 
(b) when, after the first shot is 


i 
“Ko birds,” in the case of a and b, shall be paid 
testant. < . 


i case the contestant uses a magazine , it is 
” and the referee shall not allow oth me bird 


respectively, 

(a) when, after the first shot, the -em: 
extracted from the chamber, is not eject 
preventing the reloading of it for 

(b) when there is any failure 
which is too thick or too long, or 
whatsoever, caused by a reloaded 


RULE 10.—NO BIRD, IF REFUSED. 

If a contestant refuses to shoot under any of the following cir- 
cumstances, the referee shall declare “no d,” and shall allow 
another bird; but if the contestant shoots, the result shall be 
scored, respectively, : 

(a) when the contestant has not given the order to “Pull” and 
the trap is pulled nevertheless; - \ 5 

(b) when, in single-bird shooting, two or more birds are liber- 
ated at the same time. If a contestant shoots at both birds, he 
shall be required to pay for both, and shall also be fined $i by 
the management. The first bird shot at is the only one which can 
be scored dead or lost under these circumstances. 


RULE 11—REFUSAL TO FLY. 


Section 1. When, on the — being properly pulled, the bird 
refuses, to fly,.the referee shall forthwith order to be exercised 
such means as are provided by the management to make such bird 
fly. A bird, hit by a ball or pushed by a flush rope, shall be gov- 
erned by Rule 9, Sectioh 1 fn). A contestant cannot call a “no 
bird” after the bird has been on the wing, but if he desires to 
make such bird a “no bird,” he may shoot it on the ground, in 
which case it will be governed by Section 1 (b) of Rule 9. 
Section 2. In case of possible doubt as to whether a bird has 
been “on the wing” or not when it has flipped up, the referee shall 
declare it “on the wing” when in his opinion it was so, and shall 
promptly so inform the contestant by calling out “on the wing.” 


RULE 12.—GATHERING. 


Section 1. To be scored dead, the bird must be preset within 
two minutes after it falls to the ground or is legally killed on the 
ground, excepting as provided in Section 4 of this rule. The 
management may appoint or may permit the contestant to appoint 
some one to gather the bird, or a dog may be used for that pur- 
pose. The moment.that the bird touches the ground, the referee 
shall order it gathered, 

Section 2. Onl 
gather any one bird. 

Section 3. When the gatherer does not know the whereabouts of 
the bird, the referee or some one else appointed by him may give 
the gatherer such information as may be necessary to aid him in 
respect to it, but no one, other than the referee, shall be allowed to 
accompany the gatherer. 7 

Section 4. When a dog is used to gather a bird and he cannot 
find it, in such case the time limit shall not apply. Such dog 
shall be called in, and after he is in control, the referee shall ap- 
point some one to gather the bird, whereupon the time limit shall 


nm 3. In 
not a “no bir . 


shell, although it be 
fromthe , there’ 
the second shot; ar ” 
to shoot caused by a cartridge 
any other failure of any kind 


apply. 

y 5. In case of a dog pointing when gathering, the time 
lost by such act shall not count as a part of the time limit, The 
referee may send someone to urge the dog off the point, or he 
may direct that the dog be called in, after which the referee will 
proceed under Section 4 of this rule. 

Section 6. The bird, when once within the 
hand, if the gatherer be a 80 

—~ oe mouth, if the gatherer 

ead. 

Section 7. The gatherer, whether man or dog, should go 
directly to the birds without any prejudice whatever to any con- 
testant’s interests. It devolves upon each contestant to so kill 
his birds that they can be gathered without any extraordinary 


strategy or effort. . 
Section 8. Should the dog break away or be liberated to gather 
the bird before it has touched the ground, and, while chasing the 
the boundary, the referee may allow the 


asp of the gatherer’s 
m, or within the grasp of the 
be a dog, shall be scored as 


bird, it passes beyond ( r 1 
contestant another bird, provided that the referee is of the opin- 
ion that the bird would have been gathered within the time limit 
if the dog had not interfered. ; . 

Section 9. The puller shall not spring the trap until the trapper 
and retrievers are back in their places, even though the con- 
testant calls “Pull.” 


RULE 13.—MUTILATION, 


The mutilation of birds is prohibited. Any contestant who is 
convicted of violating this rule or of conniving at its violation, 
shall forfeit all rights in the contest. 


RULE 14.—GUNS AND LUaDS, 


Section 1. In the Grand American Handicap tournament no con- 
testant shall use a gun whose bore is larger than a 12-gauge, nor 
whose weight is over 8 pounds; nor use any other competition 
a gun whose bore is larger than a 10-gauge. - 

ection 2. No contestant shall use any load of shot, exceeding 
1% ounces, any standard measure, struc eS 

Section 3. Any contestant who uses reloaded ammunition must 
abide by the results. (Rule 8, (c). . 

Section 4.—Any contestant who knowingly uses a gun or car- 
tridge which has once misfired in the competition must abide by 
the results, 


RULE 15.—-SHOOTING OUT OF TURN, 


Whenever the referee deems it necessary to do so, for the pur- 
pose of saving time, etc., he may require any contestant to com- 
te, whether it is such contestant’s turn to compete or not. 
Shooting out of turn does not affect the competitive standing of 
any contestant. 
RULE 16.—TRAPS. 


Section 1. In all competition there shall be used five ground 
i ent of a circle whose radii 
are 30 yards, the center of which circle is the center of the 30- 
yard firing point. A ctgeiant line drawn through this center, and 
the center of the boun should pass through the center of all 
the other firing points, whether more or less than 30 yards. The 
traps are designated by numbers from left to right, namely, No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, No. 5, (See Diagram I). management 
shall see that the traps are in working order and so kept during 
the competition. vg 
Section 2, When the overground system of trapping is used, the 
referee will require that each of the five traps contains a bird 
when the contestant is at the firing point. When the underground 
system is used, the trappers are required to exercise their best 
endeavor to keep the traps filled, 


RULE 17.—BOUNDARY. 


Section.1. The boun: shall be a dead liné and a segment of 
a circle whose radii are yards, and whose center is No. 3 trap. 
The dead line is the chord of the circle, and its center is bisected 


by a line drawn from the center of No, 3 trap thro the center 
of the firing peiese. The center of the dead line is 33 yards from 
the center of No. 3 trap. (See Diagram.) The management 


reserves the right to change the boundary when occasion requires. 

Section 2. When the boundary is marked by stakes, or anything 
else which does not show the continuous arc of the circle, the 
boun shall be ight lines from stake  . etc., con- 
secutively. In case su poonene' | is used, a bird, lying on the 
line or touching it when gath is a dead bird. 


RULE 18.—DIVISION OF MONEYS. 


Unless otherwise provid the moneys of the competition shall 
in the division be governed by class shooting. 


RULE 19.—TIES. 


Should there be any ties in a contest, 
—- as postem after bon contest is i ‘ 
itions 0! icaps, etc., excepting 
will be as follows: In 10-bird 
birds, inclusive, 5- birds; 
100 birds, inclusive, 25 
i and his pro rata share 
ibe that all ties 


will be shot off as 


one man or one dog may be used at a time to — 
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RULE 21.—PROTESTS. 
Pe pre arn ay erg win, mp 
a com ™ 
petitor shoots. The releree's decision is fal. 


RULE .22:—CHANGES AND AMENDMENTS. 


’ The management reserves the right to make an: alberations and 
amendments to these rules whoaieer it deems it for the in- 
terests of all concerned to do so. : ¥ 


concerning the 
the next com- 





Powder Makers and Pigeon 


Guns. 
nt 

Unper the above caption, the following is presented in the prac- 
— = “Experts on Guns and Shooting,” by G. T. Teasdal e- 

ell: 

There has of late arisen a curiops competition between gun pow- 
der makers for the patronage of pigeon shots, under the false im- 
Pression, as it seems to us, that what pigeon shooters use to-day 
game shooters will use to-morrow. We have discussed this ques- 
tien latterly with various powder makers, and with gun ers 
who supply pigeon shooters with their guns.and cartridges, and we 
have heard the opinions of the competitors themselves, and we 
propose to set forth the views of all ee classes as clearly as we 
are able. First of all, the powder and gun makers are very well 
aware that the supplying of pigeon shooters themselves is too 
insignificant a business to cultivate; but some of them believe that 
game shooters follow as a guide to themselves what the pigeon 
shooters do, and that, therefore, the advertisement is worth having 
when their powder wins prizes. We grant that there was a time 
when this was the case, but that was twenty to twenty-five years 


ego, and before powder makers hit upon the idea of “ 
pigeon shooters as their advertisement. This they practically do 
now; it is done in various ways, but the most favored just now is 
the doubling of the prizes by certain powder makers when they 
happen to be won by the use throughout the contest of the particu- 
lar powder made by these manufacturers, In the first place, this 
liberality is jumped at by some of the shooters, some of whom are 
heard to confess that there must be something wrong with the 
wder if such advertisement is wanted by the manufacturers of it. 
he obvious reply to that would be that, if the pigeon shooters 
really thought there was anything wrong in the powder they would 
be the last to use a bad article when shooting for prizes. That, 
however, is of the character of the all too obvious—too apparent not 
to have a weak pe in it. “No two powders made differ so much 
as to double or halve the chances of the shooters; yet some of the 
powder makers double the former’s chances for them by the simple 
process of doubling the prize money when a ee powder is 
used, As the above remarks were written in May, 1898, there may 
have been a change for the better since. 

But it is obvious that the worst powder in the market could soon 
obtain the best advertisement on such lines as these, because, as 
most af the events are handicaps, the worse the powder a man 
habitually shoots with, the nearer he will be put to the traps, and 
whether he shoots at a or 33yds., he claims the double prize 
on the assumption that he has influenced the public judgment by 
shooting with a particular gun powder. We have an opinion that 
the powder maker is making a mistake in that he does not credit 
shooting men with common intelligence, and he is misinformed in 
thinking that the average game shooter is a big fool. 

For our part, we thought it wise to drop reports in Land and 
Water of pigeon shooting at Hurlingham, and the Gun Club years 
ago, when most men first discovered that they preferred not to 
shoot in their own names. [We are pleased to see that assumed 
names are now gradually dropping out again.] Of course, we make 
exception of the international week, which has always attracted a 
large number of shooters who are careless, who know what they 
do. If anything connected with pigeon shooting would point to 
the makers of the best guns and the powders, the international 
week would do it, provided gun makers and powder makers would 
leave shooters alone to cheose the guns and powders they prefer. 
As a matter of fact, this is not done, and if a man is a particu- 
= good shot he will probably obtain both his cartri 
and his guns for nothing, and pay the gun maker and powdér 
maker with no thanks and less money for providing them. If there 
are game shots who.do not know all this, we think that the time 
has arrived when they should do so, for it appears to us that a 

has gone very far indeed in the wrong direction when most 
of the best horses are nobbled and the rest are not worth getting 
at. There is clearly nothing dishonest in the nobbled, nor in the 
nobblers; nevertheless, it hardly accords with British ideas of 
sport when men willingly handicap themselves in order to double 
their winnings. It savors slightly of professionalism. It is quite 
as unsportsmanlike as pulling a horse, and the only difference, as 
it seems to us, is that it is not dishonest. We cannot understand 
why it has been countenanced at the clubs, for assuredly their 
members can do without these doubled prizes. 

_To the game shooter the records of pigeon shootin 
ried on, can be of no possible value unless he can te’ 
behind the scenes. If he — to be a crack pigeon shooter 
himself, he may have discovered that all the possible winnings are 
not publicly advertised, and when once this is discovered, he will 
pay very little attention to the records and the prizes won as to 
what powder or cartridges or guns are used, and will not settle 
his own practice in imitation of pigeon shooters, 

Another thing he should know is that the very men who shoot 
with a particular powder at pigeons frequently use something else 
at game. 

_We never thought that it was much of an advertisement for 
either gun or powder ers when the winners had a six or eight 
yards’ allowance, as frequently happens in the handicap shooting, 
and when, in addition to shooting at distance at which it is no 
credit to kill, the competitors are bribed to use 2 pear kind of 
owder that they would not otherwise use, it only has to be pub- 
icly known to be regarded as a very costly method of advertising 
a bad or moderate performance. ‘ 

_ We do not wish our remarks to be applied to pigeon shooting 
in the past, for it is only very lately that the objectionable practice 
of converting Hurlingham and the Gun Club into a powder makers’ 
advertisement has grown up, and we would sug; to those con- 
cerned that unless they wish to kill the credit of pigeon shooting 


as now car- 
what 


alto er and “blow upon” their productions, it would be wise 
: low all the competitors to revert to their own normal state of 
ee choice. 


Be that as it may, we are sure that the present system cann 
on for very long. First of all, pigeon shooting, in the —_ 
sence of shooters’ names, is of no interest whatever to 
except as a competition between gun makers and powder makers, 
and we would ask whether, when the results are, like Di of 
Jockey of Norfolk fame, both bought and sold, by doubling prizes, 
the press can long go on publishing the records. It is, in fact, 
the press that is the worst evildoer in the matter. Without it the 
abuse would not exist, for the advertisement would not be worth 
paying for without it was reported. The records of pigeon shoot- 
ing have by process of time become a mechanical record, without 
any attempt at real explanation or analysis. If they were accom- 
panied 7 information as to the reasons, well known upon the 
—— r using the ew and the guns of makers, we should 

ve nothing to say, at the present moment they are abso- 
lutely misleading as free advertisement, and as records of sport 
they do not exist; that is, some of the competitors take the great- 
est care that their names shall not appear in print. How the 
capital sportsmen who manage these things can have allowed such 

to grow up in the fashionable clubs we cannot say; but 
only assume that the growth has been too slow and too grad- 
startle them into Sens to what it tends. As these com- 
place at private clubs, it would be ‘easy to stop all 
the That would be far preferable to the use 
names. The use of the latter, led with the culti- 
reporting in the press, is at first si 
members are in| i 
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‘DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for pub- 
lication im these columns, also news notes they may 
care to have printed. Ties on all events are considered 
as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail all such mat- 
ter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 


way, New York. 





The programme of the fifth annual Grand Central handicap 
tournament of the Limited Gun Club, Indianapolis, Ind., to be 
held March 19 to 21, inclusive, may be obtained on application to 
the secretary, Mr. Bert B. Adams, The competition is open to all. 
The programme is alike for each of the first two days, namely, 
fourteen events at 15 targets, $1.50 entrance, in each event. On 
the third day the fifth Grand Central handicap will take place. 
Conditions, 35 pigeons, $25 entrance, birds included. The pro- 

ramme further contains the ey a rules and conditions: 
For et shooting will begin at 9:30 A. M. Ten-gauge guns and 
black powder barred. All stand at I6yds. agautrap rules, 
Targets, 2 cents. Purses divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 percent. Live 
bird purses divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. .Distance handicap, 
26 to 32yds. Entries will close with the firing of the first gun of 
the second round, unless waenimonely exaamiae. Handicapping 
committee for grand event: Messrs, ..C. Black, Indianapolis; 
Thomas A.: Marshall, Keithsburg, Ill; Emil Werk, Cincinuati, 
Ohio. Goods shipped to the secretary will be delivered to the 
grounds, free. 


The Brooklyn Gun Club will hold at,Interstate Park, March 13, 
an all-day target shoot. Sweepstakes commence at 10 A. M. 
Events to suit the shooters both before and after the main event, 
which will be at 100 targets, handicap by distance, the handicaps 
being awarded by a committee composed as follows: Messrs. 
Waters, W. R. Hobart and M. Herrington. Conditions: 100 tar- 
gets, unknown ig pes Sergeant system, entrance $4, including 
price of targets at 2 cents each. High guns, seeettiag to number 
of entries. One money for every three entries. Added mon 
as follows: To manufacturer’s agent making highest score, $5; 
second highest score, $3. To amateur making neghest score, $5; 
second highest score, $3; third highest scere, $1.50. Two sets of 
traps. Ali moneys, except in handicap event, will be divided 
Rose system. Main event starts promptly at 1 P. M. John S 
Wright is manager. ® 


The World, one of the most immoderate of organs in its oppe- 
sition to the interests of trapshooters, recently published the fol- 
lowing: “Bound Brook, N. rs Feb. 28.—Twelve of the crack live- 
bird shots of New York paid a visit to the Bound Brook Gun Club 
yesterday and participated in a live-bird shoot for a $50 gun. It 
was impossible to learn all of their names, but \two were identified, 
they having shot here before, Capt. Money and ack Fanning. It 
is understood the men visited Bound Brook with the intention of 
looking around for ground, as the bill forbidding agen shooting 
in New York has just become a law.” First of all, it is a fair 
inference that the shoot was their own affair; that furnishing 
their names to every wild-eyed sensationalist was not necessarily 
a duty, and that a visit to one State by the citizens of another is 
not an “invasion.” & 


On Wednesday of last week Gov. Odell signed the pigeon bill, 
repealing the special law which legalizes the shooting of pigeons 
at the traps in the State of New York. Et will be Chapter 61 of 
this year's laws, The sportsmen take the prohibition quite 
philosophically, and will recognize and obey the laws, as good 
citizens had: There is yet an open question whether or not 
pigeon shooting at the traps is cruel, as there is no law specifically 
prohibiting it. There is now only the general law concerning 
cruelty. fn several of the States, under a similar law, it was 
judicially held that or shooting was not cruel, but in this 
State it was held, so far as it was carried potietons, that it was 
cruel, though we think it never was carried to the higher courts. 


Mr. Harold Money, who has been in St. Louis, Mo., during the 
past year or more, filling an engagement with the Western Car- 
tridge Company, arrived in New York on Saturday of last week. 
He was in fine health and spirits. He has accepted a position with 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, and will travel for that 
great house as a representative in the Middle West. He will 
shoot a Winchester repeating shotgun, and as Mr. Money was 
acknowledged to be in the first flight of skillful shots, either at 
targets or live birds, he is a valuable aquisition to the strong 
talent already with the W. R. A. 


Mr, Bert B. Adams, secretary-treasurer of the Limited Gun 
Club, of Indianapolis, Ind., writes us as follows: “By the amount 
of correspondence received, we feel safe in saying that our shoo! 
March 19, 20 and 21 will be the second largest of the year, as 
course, the Grand American will be the main event. We know 
of quite a number of Eastern shooters who wil! stop over here and 
take advantage of our special railroad rates from Indianapolis to 
Kansas City and return.” ® 


In the first contest for the two Troisdorf gold medals, one for 
live-bird, the other for target competition, at Watson’s Park, 
Chicago, on March 1, Dr. Miller scored the first win on the live- 
bird medal with a straight score of 10 and 8 more in the tie. The 
first win on the target medal was scored by Dr. Carson. Condi- 
tions, 10 birds for the live-bird medal, and 25 targets for the tar- 
get medal, on the first Saturday of each month; open to all, Five 
shoots necessary to qualify. 


Mr. P. Sullivan announces a live-bird shoot to take place at 
Guttenburg Race Track, N, J., on March 11, commencing at 10 
o’clock. There will be events as follows: One at 7 birds, $5, 
high guns. Main event commences at 1 o’clock; 20 birds, $10, 
birds included, class shooting, four moneys, handicaps 25 to dayds. 
The race track can be reaehed by trolley from Jersey City. 
Restaurant on grounds. 


The Columbian Gun Club, of Mari O., announces a target 
tournament to take place on April 10. There are fourteen events 
on the programme, two of which are at 10 targets, each of the 
remander st 7, extsanse taeed on 30 emus por Sree ‘our 
moneys in 15, three in 10 target events; 40, 30, and 10, and 50, 
30 and 20 per cent. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. Magautrap 
and bluerocks. Chas, Bailey is the secretary. 


Smith Brothers announce their annual sportsmen’s _live-bird 
handicap, March 6, commencing at 10 o’clock, on the East Side 
shooting grounds, Ferry and Foundry streets, Newark, N. J. 
There are three events on the programme. No. 1, a miss-and-out, 
$2 entrance; No. 2, 25 live birds, $5 entrance. Birds extra at 4 
cents. Four moneys, 40, 80, 20 and 10 per cent.; class shooting. 


The Fulton Gun Club of Brooklyn, L. I., owing to the over- 
whelming storm of Feb. 22, postponed its cup shoot to March 23. 
This is to be an event of exceptional interest, and the friends of 
the club are e to turn out to make the meeting of 
interest, and to have an enjoyable day. 
events will be also on the programme. 

¥. 


The New hen State Sportsmen’s Association held a meeting 
we ¢ matter of a tournament was considered. Messrs. 
R. A. Ellis, of Freehold; H. H. Stevens, of New Brunswick, and 
Geo, Smith, of Newark, were appointed a committee on grounds, 
and were requested to report as soon as possible. 


x 
Mr. R. A. Welch, of New York, the famous trapshooter, has 
been ing several weeks duck on the Texas coast. 
He returned to New York last week, and reported enjoyable 
and successful outing. ® 
New York, 
—_ 


an 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


ate Station, Pa., on March 1, the postponed shoot of the 
Michiend’ Gus Club took 


place.. The main event was a six-man 

team race, Six teams were entered, of which. the Highland Club 

had three. Each man at 25 targets. Frankford. won with a 

score of 125. The other teams and scores. were: Highland Nos. 

Wi and 3, respectively, 123, 114 and 110, Norristown 121, S. S. 
hite team 96, 


-& 
A match for the championship of New Jersey, the E. C. cup - 


being the prize thereof, to take place in the 
near future between Capt. A. W. Money, holder, and Mr. H. H. 
Stevens, of New Brunswick. The contest will take place at Jack- 
son Park, Paterson. e 


At Oradell, N. J., on March 1 a team shoot took place between 
renowned trapshooters, Capt. A. Money and Mr. Frank N. 
Butler against Mrs, Frank Butler (Annie Oakley) and Mr. A, H. 
Hoffman. The latter team won by a score of 43 to 41. All stood 
at yds. % 

x 

Mr, J. A. 'R. Elliott, who has been tarrying in New York for 
some weeks past, journeys to Hot Springs, Ark., where he con- 
templates shooting the postponed match with Mr, R. O. Heikes 
for the Review cup. The match will take place on March 15 or 22. 


x 
The postponed shoot of the Westchester County League will be 
held at Armonk, N. Y., on March Mr. H. T. Wayne is the 
secretary. Shooting commences at 10 o’clock. Loaded shells and 
dinner can be obtained on the grounds. 


Keep in mind that entries to the Grand American Handicap at 
Live Birds close on March 22. Blank forms, which are essential 
in making entries, are obtainable of the secretary, Mr. Edward 
Banks, 318 Broadway, New York. 


ze 


In our trap columns this week we publish the revised rules of 
the Interstate Association. The diagrams, being well known, are 
omitted, but the references to them are a part of the rules, and 
therefore are published. ® 


The Sherbrooke Gun Club’s annual tournament will be held on 
May 18, at inanimate targets. Pzogrammes will be ready in due 
time. 


arrang 


The Boston Gun Club’s tournament will take place April 30, on 
the club grounds at Wellington, Mass, 
Bernarp Wares. 


Schenectady Gun Club, 


Scuenectapy, N, Y., March 1—A strong southeast wind blew 
toward the back of the shooters, keeping the targets low, but 
otherwise a bright sunny day, were the weather conditions. In the 
three last races Mr. De d took the place of Mr. Hull, and in 
the third race Mr. Doremus was ted from Valentine, which 
kept up the excitement, and the final shots of the second and third 
races where there was but one target difference were intensely 
interesting. The feature of the day was the 58 straight of Mr. 
Doremus, whose faith in L. & R. “Infallible’” was doubly clinched. 

Team race, first match: 







WIE csccdescucecccccasccucpees 11191100111111111011.11111—22 
MENNED occsesccoscccccscecectcosecs 1111.111111110110110111111—22 
SUE webcecccassosuéucesaccscseces 1191111110101111101111111—22 
EEE nusacrecenesensescececanceesse 1011101111111011011111100—19 
BED neusclvdecsecnvegces covtcecouesis 1111011011111011111010101—19—104 

GIO cdiccdicscevccesccaccicesconsens 1101010110111111110111110—19 

SE sccweshecnedeapesaanan venenen 1011119111111101111111111—23 

MME  jcdcdadutdacaceastonesasonce 1200111101110111111111111—21 

SE Sctcadetddesaccassvecbecspesne 0111111000111100111111610—17 

EE ESR A OPA IEA LEY: 1110001111111001110101101—17— 97 
Team race, second match: 

SIDR. cu cdde~es sdaindcocncasounrt 1111.111111111111101111111—24 

TEED: adugusadactesonesvad Geavvent 1000990111111111111111111—25 
SEE Sa vensvoduccoenheccccucocsstd 1110111111110111111111101—22 
DT dosecasdaentvhesabeneseeben + « »©4111110011111111010111111—22 

CUMIN . cnncncccevsraqetaacoosagecenece 10110111.11100100111011101—17—110 

SD. iasdteddauentupevetssestedeagute 11100111.11121111011111111—22 

I. ccuadietsae¥ovedeosiosopeonsen 1111110111101111111111001—21 

WOME ceccccnccnessosencs dorenvions 1110111111111001111111111—23 

GE innntevorcseceacehbesncanacdont 1001111101111011110111111—20 

BD ERE cccccccceccesecosvesecossens 1111111111111111110101111—23—109 
Team race, third match: 

WHE. cocceslvacpacddeeseccebiebes 111011.1111011111101111110—21 

GOOEY Vids ccutvicdescesdénectéodeaeet 1911111111110101111111111—23 

ponpen beudecdadedsvenceadedsoudcen’ 111011001111.1111111111111—22 
ME naeoqunstoctedscacsecsncsend 1419111011111111111111111—24 

Ce ee évenee Savdwedancoedernec 1110101110110110111111101—19—109 

PED co ncencsvtstakentaseveqeeoes 10009010191.1111111111111111—25 

PME Ceavercesceéacéncokvccececcce 1111111011111111111111101—23 

WOME cccccacuccescscevcqcceqceces 1111011111111111110111111—23 

PED adds cincccctdsosésdencetecaaqe 1011101000001111011111111—17 

SI vaniiu bene dudéhp ddiads<cncceane 1101100101111111111110111—20—108 
Team race, fourth match: 

WED cddices thesedsocasdévecsuses 1101101111111011111111111—22 

Green ...  ©1011001991111101111111111—24 
ackson - -1011111011010111000010111—16 
ie Land « -4000191119111110111111011—23 

Coons .. - -0111001110011111110111010—17—102 

Doremus ode «+ »1100011110111111111110111—22 

NED. Sascdesdscvcotéosesosecevcous 1111111110111110111111111—23 

WRN he cedcdicrccsssedioceovseve 1110101111101111110110111—20 

PN inideddsdiccetiesscitecoevoevod 014.1141011111111111111111—23 

GUIRY inca dedecb dcctdedasbovesevews 1111001111011111111111111—22—110 


V. Waisure, Capt. 


Chesapeake Gun Club, 


Newrort News, Va., March 1—The Chesapeake Gun Club 
took advantage of the splendid weather to-day and held the first 
shoot of the spring season at the Riverview grounds. A number 
of the enthusiasts of the game were out and some very good shoot- 
ing was done. 

msidering the fact that this was the first opportunity that 
some of the members had had for several months to shoot, their 
scores are exceptionally good. Hardly any of the men were in 
practice, but should the weather continue as it was yesterday, it 
will not be long before they are back in form. 

Mr. Fred Palmer was out and took part in several of the events, 
and considering that it was the first time that he had ever shot 


over traps, he made an excellent score. The following are the 
scores, all matches being at 25 targets: 

Events: 123465 Events: 12845 
T F Stearnes..... 22 22 22 23 24 F Palmer ......... 15 20 20 20 14 
Dr J Charles...... 19 17 20 22 21 G B James........ Bs a, 00. 4esas 
B B Semmes...... 18 19 22 2318 C Bargamin....... We 
E S Robinson..... BD 56:6. 90... WARNE: ovdccess 20. 


Although nothing has been done as yet about the erection of a 
club house by the club, the project is not dead by a great deal. 
It seems the matter has been allowed to drag, through the 
fault of no one in particular, but every one in general. 

One of the most interested and enthusiastic members of the club 
stated eee that the club house will certainly be built and the 
grounds fixed up, as was announced some time ago. Now that the 
weather seems to have opened up for the shooters, the interest is 
expected to revive, and little trouble is anticipated in getting the 
members to attend meetings, 


Mississippi Valley Notes. 7 
Secretary H. W. Koorzr, of the Kansas‘ State Sportsmen’s 
Amoaatien, calls atten to the ie oe pe eet medal, 
r ly . _is an trophy, and not 
th inal State cham badge. The latter, h i 
wholly under the control. of the State isn dar 





competition annually at the regular tournament of the Associa- 
fon? The Rochester y is also called a State championship 


d signifies just as much, but i: ert 
fndepentent of the citable Ste med 


. Twenty well-known Western shots 
attended the open tournament incidental to the race. ; 
programme carried 16) targets, and Ed. O’Brien, Pupenes, yen 


ie 


199 


first average, with 155 kills. Dave Elli of Kan t second 
place for the day with 153. sen Beccles 

At the contest for the Arkansas State championship at live 
birds, held at Little Rock, on Feb. 26, John J. Sumpter, of Hot 
Springs, carried off the honor. Twenty shooters competed, and 
Sumpter and C. E. De Long tied for the top score with 2. In 
the shoot-off, De Long missed his eighth bird, giving the race 
and the tro hy to Sumpter. Immediately upon the announcement 
of the result, De Long challenged the winner for a contest for 
the trophy, and the match will be held at an early date at- Hot 


prings, 

The members of the Lewistown, Ll, Gun Club are much 
elated over having secured a tournament under the management 
of the Interstate Association. This is one of the most flourishing 
shooting clubs in the State, and the boys are already making ar- 
— for their big meet in September. 

The ice went out of the Upper Mississippi and Illinois rivers 
last week, and the spring flight of wildfowl to the north has fairly 
be; Some good shooting is already reported. 

he regular contests for the Dupont sony and Rawlings medal 
were held at Dupont Park, St. Louis, Mo., March 2. 
F. C. Ries. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Chsb. 


_ Bay Ridge, L. I., March 1—There were three distinguished vis- 
itors at the Crescent Club’s shoot to-day, namely, Messrs, H. D. 
Kirkover, J. S. Fanning and J. T. Skelley. A part of the daily 
press referred to Mr, Kirkover as a professional, which is a mis- 
take, as he is an amateur, and a high-class one also. The scores: 
March cup, 50 targets, expert traps, handicap allowances added: 








First 25. Second 25. Grand 

1 = Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total. Total. 

EMS TRB ne cccuccensse 18 24 6 19 & 49 
W W Marshall .......cc00- ae oe 5 8 8 48 
Sh Es CP Matsecesvteccasa S ...3ey ae 5 Db & 48 
DW Bane. cicckcvenccesead é¢ 2 & ‘ 2S 46 
F B Stephenson............ . ee 1S 1 23 2% 6 
A E Corlies,.....cccccccses 6 18 & er Ae 45 
1 S_ Fanning........+..0+++ 28 8 238 8B 3 
EE “cc pesiewekecnue 0 2 2 083 @ 45 

i We I ivicccsacesaces 0 “A & 0 OB w ea 
We GN Raddacecetccevses 2 9 aw 2202 @ 43 

J, J_Keyes..... evedaiaannuiee 2 22 229 2 43 
G G Stephenson, Jr........ x 5 2a 12a @8 42 
ee icadenddceseaneses /. ie ae 415 19 42 
P'S MOG. Basecccsceces — a 2. 2..@ 42 
WwW a Diacadetecsee a - ae 3 1 8 40 
H EE 0 28 18 e 2 2 38 
H B Vanderveer........... a $ 2 6 3% 


? 1st 25. 2d 25. Total. Ast 25. 2d 25. Total. 
Brigham ......... 2 2 48 SING terccenednes a a 
Fanning ......... 4 B23 4 Sykes ..... kuccnin ie oe 
ee 4 23 4 ONCE, ciccecanec 8 16 3 
F Stephenson....24 22 46 CORE. ccccovcess aes oe ee 
Kirkover ......... 2% 2 46 McConvill .......16 15 $1 
G Stephenson, Jr.20 21 41 Vanderveer ......13 14 2 
COU sosavnsions 2 2 4 Chapman ........ ae 
TON eeccnrecees 2 19 # 39 


Consolation cup, 26 targets, expert traps, handicap allowances 





added: Hep. B . 
ep. Brk. Total. \ . 
Marshall ......... 21 «25 O’Brien oi Tel. 
Ml cctvdeacaaee 6 3 & Blake 6 16 
SD Gacaccueduce 4 16 19 George af n 
Ties shot off, same conditions: 2 
J ee 5 @ SD ctescicsvees 6 6b 2 


G. Stephenson, Jr.’s, trophy, 10 pairs, expert traps, handicap al- 
lowances added: ; 


Skelley ...cccccos 0 
DOUEEER cccccecse 0 6 5 enue, Succwevecess ¥ i 
z sueneneee. : 2 = am wekeoea 3 9 8 
BE seccceseeeee S = 10 $156 ###Chapman ........ 
WORE. .cxccccece . me age — 
a shot off, ye conditions: s 
FRENTE < ciecccese 15 F Steph aired 
eee 5 7 B aa ee 
F, B. Stephen , 10 pai i - 
ances nade ? son cup Pairs, expert traps, handicap allow 
cConvill ....... 43 Hopkins ......... 
EE ccdennian S22 a. . Jatbeeucces 3 8 
G Stephenson, Jr1 14 15 Chapman . + 
Kirkover ........ * 3 oe Marshall .. 7 ww 
ED cccecantve $3 lil 4 Corlies .. 6 
Besser -..ccccace $ 23 a Skelley ..... 1 10 
Brigham ........ 083 8 Vanderveer 3 7 





Team shoot for Sykes cups, 


25 t 
allowances added: argets, expert traps, handicap 
0 


—. = 23 3 F Stephenson... 1 19 «6 
ree a: = _< Stephenson,Jr1 19 2—40 


Palmer 





16 4=18—43 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, N..Y., March 1.—There was a good attendance of 


shooters and keen competition at the shoot of the Brookl G 

‘ an 
Club to-day. The light was poor. There was a mild wind, cod the 
targets were thrown fast. e scores, therefore, were very credit- 
able. Nos. 3 and 9 were at 10 pairs; the rest at single targets. 





ba scores: 
events: 12345678 910n 28 
oie 10 15 20 25 15 20 15 15 20 10 26 15 
DE: ND aonsvakcvtecsevecccas 7101017 71714....10..18 
TNNIEN :an ccnndddustaiéPidiedenedaces STAT. OW oc. 5s ce Xe 
Rndiey Eecvcvcaccsececsccnetecceces 914 15 2113191515 ........ 
aoe é- adpavseces 61113 .. 1217101211 .. 16 9 
WOU Caecccssanrdsgacsedecessices 10 15 20 22 1519 1414.. 8 
Wright ..s.sssssescsesseecseecscons CSS pedaedee feet rei 
MIME Mes aaiicdas sere tnceseyecacees 10 13 18 24 15 19 15 12 18 “8. | 
Hopkins TaisaAgscanednnacadecerses 8 13 18 21 12 17 16 14 1410.. .. 
DET VESTRY Caves cstbipedsdsadiies’ week 60 2. e © Bie ons 
MNEs accctnnivastuanes Chip oat de ad Sick 1213 6 12 
Hitchcock eovsiveusseie sp ca de ac MLM coc ss Oe 
Newton . a ee a 
Griffith . 2 ODED Lae ae 
Waters ... 18111312 7:. i2 
Rider .... 1213 8 
OMGROUE 20s nes ceivncccdsesileeddal Yo. Me eros ae ok’ ic 9 8.. 16 


Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. 


Rockaway Park, L. I., March 3.—The scores made at the 


Oceanic Club’s shoot to-day were made in a high wind: 
Events: 1232346567 Events: 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 Targets 

Mathewson.. 24 19 19 19 18 2217 Keim .. 

ines dordben Bauana. Barber . ie aévine 
laters ...... B Sanco de'es 

Diffley <2. ..: 10 11 10 .. — SAC cae 








IN NEW JERSEY 


Match at Oradell. 


Oradell, N. +» March 1—A team tch e 
Money and Ms Frank Butler on in ane eet E * ¥ 
Hoffman and Mrs, Frank Butler (Annie Oakley) on the other 


was shot here to-day. The f i 
by two birds. All stood at Spiet Tea aces” oo Same 





Capt peoney ast laesecadesieadcchsd ean 122211121211022122*120°22—21 
MOEN dia tesdVechlicnsldtces sceatie *12212122*1120021122—20—41 

AE TE TER Bin 5.6.0 hd anciiniiccsace Jones 

Amie Oukléy: 0.00550 6e2.03200020.;.. *10112212*112111202211022—20—43 


Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. J.—The shoot of the Hudson Gun €1 
re he 1 ub, held 
—_ rob 23, at Jer: City, _ as follows. The wind was high 
Events: 1234567 Events: 8 
Vi Dyne... 10 18. 7U416., Banta ...... 1018 3a 
fild ee 8 SAAT 268i $i 


6. Fee eeeceneee 4 


















oe eae 


ae eee Seen oe 


200 





f. 
[Maac 8, 2902. 





WESTERN TRAPS. 


The Troisdorf Medal. . 


Curcaco, Ill.,.March 1.—To-day at Watson’s Park there will be 
held the first of the series of contests for the Troisdorf medals, 
which have been offered to the shooters of Chicago by the firm. 
There are two of these medals or badges; one for the target and 
one for the live-bird contest, each of gold, about the size of a 
fifty-cent’ piece, and suitably engraved. The conditions are that 
the shooting shall be at Watson’s the first Saturday of each month 
for a year, at the end of which time all who have won either 
trophy one or more times shall shoot at 25 live birds and SO tar, for 
final possession of one of the trophies, no one shooter to be allowed 
to hold both. The contests are at 10 live birds and at 26 targets, 
handicap for distance in live birds; and for the Troisdorf trophy 
the contest to be one man up, three unknown traps, unknown 
angles. John Watson does the handicapping. There is no re- 
striction as to the kind of powder to be used. The man winning 
either trophy at a monthly shoot will be given a number of Trois- 
dorf shells. It is to be determined yet how freely the Chicago 
boys will turn out for winter medal shoots, but we certainly need 
something to stir up the interest here. The conditions of this 
series are liberal enough, excepting perhaps that the man who wins 
once in the twelve shoots has just as good a chance in the finals 
as one who has won out perhaps four or five times. 


The Handicap. 


Nearly all the traveling men who have been here this wetk 
report prospects of big crowds from all sections for the Handicap. 
Letters from Tom Divine, of oma: Oscar Guessaz, of San 
Antonio, and other well-known Southern sportsmen, indicate that 
the South will be especially well represented. 

E. Hovaz. 


Hartrorp Buripine, Chicago, Il. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill., March 1.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day, on the occasion of the fourth trophy shoot of the 
second series. A. D. Dorman carried off the honors of the day 
and incidentally Class A medal on a score of 11 out of 12, No 
Class B shooter on ground. McDonald won Class C trophy on a 
score of 6 out of 12. . y 

A strong cold wind blew from the rear, making the birds mostly 
outgoers, and screamers at that. I firmly believe the birds, taken 
as a whole, were the fastest lot I ever saw trapped, as the large 
number which escaped testifies: 


Eee. Wess cbeevensevoesuky 210200012**0— 5  100012-3  001000—1 
McDowald.. ...0 006900000069 000221*21001— 6 O11*11—4 +=: 0200022 
D PEEG vc cctcacestreensesunn 0*00*02100"2— 3 000°°0—0  102000—2 
Se a 10221*110001I— 7_-s«1221%1—5~=s_(« 102124 
DONOR: iva wéacototeseusseces 000001210120— 5s... 001212—4 
T W Bs ccbewccnescneucet 211222202020— 9  210200-—3  001002—2 
DONO — cvaccccceceocwceced 021111211112—11 1000°2—2_—i.. . «ss 
Dr Mathews ........-+s-eeee- Q12*20112120— 8 —s..nn0e ne wee 
WOU bo sceves svcncocenccdure 211020001002— 6 OLI*11—4_...... 


Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 
Troisdorf Meggl Contests. 


Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, March 1—The first contest 
for the Troisdorf live-bird medals, at Watson’s Park, to-day, drew 
a good support. The competition was close. Dr. Miller won the 
first victory on the live-bird medal, killing 10 straight in the main 
event and 8 more in the shoot-off. 

. These two medals will be shot for at Watson’s Park on the first 
Saturday of éach month, 10 live birds for the live-bird medal, and 
25 targets for the target medal; ties shot off miss-and-out, open 


to all. Contestant must participate in five shoots in order to 
qvalify. Entrance, price of birds only. Shooting starts at 1 
o’clock. No contestant can win both medals, 


First contest for the Troisdorf live-bird medal, presented by the 
Troisdorf Powder Company: 





Harrison, 30....... 212122*112— 9 Dr Miller, 28...... 1211212222—10 
TABA, Wow osisoeeens 10*1122102— 7 Amberg, 29......... 222*202211— 8 
Se eee 1222201101— 8 Steck, 29........... 2102212*02— 7 
sans ous nee 0*2¢ Monet. Os. .3: 055.08 21002*2012— 6 
Cam, BRis..--5->5008 222222292210 Northcott, 26...... 0212122022— 8 
Weber, 27 2 Mack, 26........s0s 2020111000— 5 
Wade, 27.......-... 2 2 Dr Carson, 27...... 2102022222— 8 
Clinton, 26 ........ 122*02222*— 7 Leffingwell, 28.....202**12122— 7 


McFarland, 27...... 1221112211—10 Barto, 30......,....2101122100— 7 
Ties on 10, miss-and-out; Dr. Miller won: 
CED cscaccocererocevevcess 2° 


McFarland .........0000¢ 0 
WOES. eiicpoocicrcrcoccses’ 22222220 Dr Miller ..........000s00 11121222 
Seven birds, $3, high guns: 

MES ccsccccveccccseeass 2199912 =F Lard cccccccccccccsccves 1122211—7 
oe eee 0122222—6 Steck .......esseceesees 1122122—7 
Dabers | «.000000cr00res 2222202—6 Northcott ......s.see0+ 1022222—46 
BED Deoxprepasvocnkeve ZIZ1113—7 Wade ......ccccccccsced 2122122—7 
Leffingwell ........-.+. 2001120—4 Dr. Miller .....:..... . -2002202—4 
GND cbiccs sh esavenon 2100222—5 


Troisdorf target medal, donated by the Troisdorf Powder Com- 
sany, 25 targets per man; Dr. Carson won: 









bchearGs, US.....00cccccsvevcecessscccesevess 1101101910111011101111011—18 
Harrison, 16........-.ceseecessesevecesecs 011101010110w 
NS Tee ee 1001111010111100011101101—16 
Ber Shaws 2B... .iccsccseccccvcccscccveceved 0011100111101101011011101—16 
Cam, Baoccsccsccvercosocsses 1011101111110010111111111—20 


Wilber, 16.. 
Wade, 16. 
Clinton, 15. 
Dr Miller, 1 


1101101001111100101111111—18 
1110111111100100010011101—19 
1101110111110010001011111—17 
oo scene esa npeebannksin 1011110110010111101011100—16 





Mimnes, (Bi. odins i cccicedsndvscene. seed roonpestl 111111001101w 

Bemestty: BB... vc csi vccevcccccstccccceces 100000010100w 

nett? BE, 2 vac cadcwdch odhedee dev cdsovevenl 0100110111110111001110111—17 

Dp Cars0n, . 26... 625 den enc dec ceescccvesvense 1111111111111111111111011—22 
Feb. 28.—Twenty-five bird match: 

BERGE 05a cob cnpecpcbpchscnrcnssavaecsountene 22120112202020222020—18 

Mitchell .... . -2121020012111121100200102—17 

Myrick . .0021122002202222200212222—18 

Brydon . .0011110002102121222210110—17 

ERIE AL JA aba vhcktnksacbscvbteetesanar 221001212011 22*1220211212—20 
Ten-bird sweep: 

BUD db snch.sveosennn 2201200120—6 Clinton .........+.0 0211010111—7 

BAO 03 00kss cccccunnd 2120121111—9 


RAVELRIGG. 








Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Feb, 26.—The ninth serial shoot of the Boston Gun 
Club was held on the club grounds at Wellington, and between 
drops some ten events were shot, But even then with the result 
that all were pretty well wet through at the end of the afternoon. 

One of the pleasing features of this shoot was the appearance 
of the club's oldest attendant who braved the decidedly bad 
weather with just as much enthusiasm as of old, and though some 
seventy summers have passed, the same enthusiasm is evident 
when handling a shotgun at the traps. “3 

The prize match, though shot under the adverse conditions, 
was as usual, interesting to say the least, and after the fun was 
over Kirkwood was in first place, though second place was taken 
care of by Dennis, to whom the honors of the afternoon reaily 
belong. hird place had three occupants, who, it seemed, were 
unable to shake each other, and had just 15 targets to their credit. 
Other scores as follows: 





Events: [ss © © 8 3. 2 2. 
Targets: Se eee 2 223 2 
Deeninen, FB...... 06.05.00. .0000 8 5 ll 6 8013 8 8 
dier, 6.30. oS 14 FT OOS 
Bent, 16...... a. 2 8°11. Ba Bra a 
ne, 1 674876383238 6 4 
ioxtins, i : * : T es. sekne=ipe toes 
ichols es 0s es 00 se oe 
, 16 os oe SY BBN een 2 
Kirkwood, 18 \. ws & 8: 2° Se 7-8 
Fredericks, 14 b SwL Se eee “oe te 8 
Henry, 16 So, ae ee ee ee, 
Events 1, 5, 6, 9 and 10, Sergeant; events 2, 8, 4, 7 and 8 


tra 
Merchandise match, 25 singles—15 magautrap, 10 Sergeant sys- 
tem—distance handicap: : : 











Two-man team match, 20 targets per man: 
URL, MBans ocsue. joveusoveve® eeeeeeeee sAMIMMIONOIIIIIINIII—18 . 
00001000001000110101— 6—24 
91100100001101011100— 9 


—14—23 
000001001100— 9 
000000100110000— 4—13 

Secrerary. 


Arkansas Pigeon Championship. 


Litrie Rock, Ark., Feb, 27.—The first bona fide contest for the 
individual live-bird championship of the State and the — 
trophy donated by the Peters Cartridge Company indicative of the 
honor was decided here Feb. 26 on what is known as Camp Dodge 
grounds, in the eastern part of the city, an admirable place for 
this purpose, situated on an elevation where the wind has full 
scope, and on this occasion it was blowing a howling gale all day. 

e conditions of the match call for 25 birds per man, 30yds. rise. 
There were twenty-one participants from various parts of the 
State, and the contest was exciting throughout, though it soon 
narrowed down to two, Sumpter and De Long, and was finally won 
by the former in the shoot-off, as De Long and he had tied with 
a total of 21. An effort was made to decide the tie by shooting 
off at 5 birds, but the result remained the same, as each scored 4; 
Sumpter’s lost bird being dead. out of bounds. The next trial 
decided matters, and showed Sumpter a winner by 4 to 3. 

Thus for the present he is champion, but how long he will re- 
tain the honor remains to be seen, as De Long immediately chal- 
none him, and the race will be shot at Hot Sociags in the near 
uture. 

Of the other participants, yOung Gibson Thibault, a novice, 
made the best showing, and for a time actually set the pace; but 
lack of experience was his greatest handicap, and he gradually 
fell behind, finishing with 19, a very good score for his first at- 
tempt. 

The birds were an exceptionally fine, strong, active lot, and 
aided by the gale, were entirely too hard a proposition for the 
majority of the principals. Thus, while the winner’s total is not 
high, it is well to remember the conditions, and to appreciate the 
fact that it took rare skill and judgment to cope with the problem. 
The velocity of the wind was so great that a number of birds 
killed in the air were carried out of bounds. Sumpter experienced 
this on his twenty-third, a high towerer. 

The new emblem is a handsome solid gold watch-charm, on one 
side of which is represented a pigeon in raised gold in full flight, 
while the inscription reads: “Arkansas Champion.” On the re- 
verse side is an exact reproduction of an Ideal shell in reduced 
size, and the inscription is “Peters Cartridge Co, Trophy.” 

The conditions governing this is as follows: 

All contests must be at 25 live pigeons, 30yds. rise, Interstate 
rules, ground traps. 

There will be an open contest for it once annually, and this can 
oo at any time except during the months of June, July or 

ugust. 

er of the trophy will be subject to challenge and must de- 
fend the trophy every thirty days if required to do so, except 
diiging the above specified time, 

ll challenges must be sent to the secretary_of the Association 
and must be accompanied by a forfeit of $10 as an evidence of good 
faith, Winner of such contest will take the emblem, and loser 
pay for the birds. 

On receipt of challenge, the secretary will immediately notify 
the holder, and the latter will have thirty days in which to accept 
the same and name the late of contest. 

Should the holder at any time leave the State for an indefinite 
length of time, he must surrender the trophy to the Association. 

After the main event was decided several miss-and-outs were 
shot. The first of these was won by Coles and netted him $26. 
Balle won the next, and the final was won by Bragg, who was 
deaf to all propositions to compromise, and would entertain no 
proposition to divide, and despite the growing darkness shot out 
everybody else. 

All the participants were highly pleased with the manner in 
which the shoot was conducted, and all enjoyed the elegant lunch 
that was served tis. 

The visiting shooters present were I. J. Vick, H. Cromwell, 
E, M. Robinson, J. A. Coles, J, T. Loyd and Dr. H. E. Williams, 
Pine Bluff; John J, Sumpter and C. E. De Long, Hot Springs; 
J. E. Balle, Stuttgart; L. E. Knott, Arkadelphia. In addition to 
the State shooters, there were Herbert Taylor, St. Louis; H. B. 
Morgan, Chicago, and Geo. Huiilman, Memphis. 

Sumpter, the winner, shot 2 Smith i": Dupont powder in 
— shells, and Peters shot, loaded by the Peters Cartridge Co. 

ores: 


DOMME o nccdscvscestvoovcccsynecewseea 22222200222222222222222%0—21 
De Gs cocccescee Cesevcsvcccccccesoossed 021222212022222%222222220—21 
Thibault 22211122202*10022221*2210—19 
TEWIR ccvcccccccovccccoccves 0020020121211211020021200—17 















21200200210020200: 
020222010*1010202110*212*—14 
« » « -020021010012022210*10*202—13 
. -‘ceterieemeemes 
- + » «02100011200020220°201°210—12 
+ +» -200000102*210021110020220—12 
- -0002002220012002021022%02—12 
- -001000°000212011000001010— 8 
- -222010*22020*20220012*2 —13 
- -22002222022021*222%2 —13 
1220120022020102212* —13 
Paut R. Lirzxe. 


Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich.—Perfect weather, added to the pleasure and 
success of the regular bi-monthly shoot of the Winchester Club, 
Feb, 22. Brodie successfully defended the Class A medal, and 
Warner won easily in B 

Among other welcome guests were Mr, C. B. Kelsey, president 
Consolidated Sportsmen’s Association of Grand Rapids, and Mr. 
. L. Head, the genial and popular representative of the U. M. C.,_ 

tidgeport, Conn. Mr. Head’s performance, which would have 
been better but for the balkiness of the trap, was a pleasure to 
witness, and Mr. oer: with a strange gun and a frock coat, 
was not far behind. scores: 
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Chicago to Kansas City—G. A. H. 
Sree hh ta Diese whe ort et 
ai Deen 5 ellrahe euteameniny aa tatenae 
This train, perfectly and teat in 


° class , 
together = first-class will be svpplied by the Chicago, 


°'the pec trai cetiakttiiochie ieentaeebreginel 
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2 Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossininc, N, Y., March 1.—The spring thaw has had some effect 
on. the shooters We were to have had a live-bird 
shoot, but ——. Nineteen shooters took a try at the saucers, and 
the magautrap was working at its best. 





Events: Bue £..6,6 9 6 oe we hI 
Targets: 10 0 10 15 15 16 145 Sp... 0 10 
A Bedell ....... ye Bas tee ets ae’. 
H Bissing .. oe he Oe is ee «C4 
D O'Connor. PL See Sra. 2 OR 
W Coleman . P 2a as oe ts ee 
© WemG sic césiwci veces ve “ie ae ee ee ee. Ewes oe. oe 
D Brandreth............... oe:"se ob EL oe. “ae ieee 
Tt, GE Do dicbscstctecceces > Po” eae Se ap et ee 
W Fisher 8 56 9 ed a 5 ka ieaieke: po 
] Foley . OO. <0 Es nt tots de ans. © 
WUREIOUER ok cccccdecaives au ay. ae: a ete 0 
PRE + oxthcbeus da¥y ooncsen ob, és, ee Salah. Be aaa Se 4 
RS ST eres fe Ae Dab am ® 
ie ” Fee Seeudevesane we. ob. a Ue Ake ae Bee 
PEON Sickisbecccsvcence oe be oie. di eak, ta ase wk, ee se 
M Dyckman .......0s.0000 5 eC Td a wn TUS den me. g, 
G Macbeth ........ whewacce pda tid, ke ee Te dec ph tan @ 
PUNE 06 O00 cee 0b56c00<e ° os. me Gn oe oo 
BE cncngocdid ebuscees oo os oo ee ik 8 
EF ROR scccsccece iéepses ° oe es ease. 0 
Cc. G. B 





New York to Kansas City—G. A. H. 


Tue following communication has been received for publication: 
_It has been practically arranged that a special car for Kansas 
City will leave New York at 2:45 P. M., Saturday afternoon, 
March 29, via the West Shore and Wabash railroads. 

Efforts have been made to obtain a cheaper rate than ordinary 
fare over the lines of the Trunk Line Association, but the re- 
quests made for such reduced fare have been refused, 

For the information therefore of those who wish to join the party 
from New York the following — are given: Round trip, 
New York to St. Louis, $39.30; St. Louis to Kansas City, one 
fare for the round trip, $7.50; sleeping car, New York to msas 
cy and return, not including meals, $15; total, $61.80. 

he party will reach Kansas City at 7 A, M. on the morning of 
March 31, being thus in plenty of time to commence the week’s 
shooting. 

The return trip would e made, leaving Kansas City Saturday 
eyening, April 5, and reaching New York Monday morning, April 
7, about 7:30. 7 

All those who wish to join the above party should write to 
either Mr. J. A. H. Dressel, 818 Broadway, New York, or to Mr. 
Edward Banks, 318 Broadway, New York, inclosing check for $25, 
to secure accommodation on the special car, check being made 
payable to J. A, H. Dressel. 

Kpplication should be made early, in order to avoid disappoint- 
ment, 


Westchester County Shooting League. 


Armonk, N. Y., Feb. 24.—On account of the severe weather of 
Feb. 22, the Westchester County Shooting League have decided to 
postpone the first shooting tournament under the auspices of the 
Armonk Gun Club until the middle of March. Programmes and 
further particulars will be sent to the shooters as soon as printed. 

The only shooters who were able to reach Armonk were S. 
Glover, H. Thompson, Veriann, O’Rourke and Carpenter, and 
several other shooters came as far as White Plains, but could 
not go any further. H. T. Wayne, 


Sec’y Armonk Gun Club. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Washington, 


THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conducted Tour to 
Washington leaves Thursday, March 6. Rate, covering railroad 
transportation for the round trip, hotel accommodations and 
guides, $14.50 from New York, $13 from Trenton, and $11.80 from 
Philadelphia. These rates cover_accommodations for two days 
at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbit House. For 
accommodations at Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 
less, Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after ex 
piration of hotel coupons, 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; Tour- 
ist Agent, 1196 ere. New York; 4 Court street, Brooklyn; 
789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, As- 
me a Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia.—Adv, 





Cheap Colonist Rates to the Northwest. 


To Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah and Northwest 
Wyoming the Burlington Route will sell very cheap tickets every 
day during March and April from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis. 

it you want to get there in quick time, comforiably, yet with 
the least expense, ask your ticket agent about our chair car and 
tourist sleeping car service, or write me for our colonist folder, 
which tells all about it. P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent 
C., B. & Q. Ry., Chicago.—Adv. 





“Forest and) Stream” Sells Goods the World Around. 


Nevapa, Mo.—I will commence my advertisement in the Forgst 
AND STREAM next month. I find that the Forest anp STREAM 
is a good medium, and have sold reels in New Zealand and 
Australia through it. I do not get as many card requests 
from your medium as others, but it gives me a class of trade that 
counts. W. H. Tarsor. 


People are constantly asking what is the best rifle for big game, 
and among the arms inquired about the name Mannlicher is often 
mentioned. This, pe believe, was the rifle carried by that sturdy 
American, Hon. W. A, , during his exploration in Africa, 
and he found it a most. efficient weapon, whether against wild game 
or savage men. Mannlicher rifles, as well as Luger Automatic = 
oe are sold by A. H. Funke, of 101 Duane street, New York.— 


The Brighton Silk Garter for men, which is manufactured by the 
Pioneer Suspender Co., of ape ge is said to have many 
advantages over other garters. We all know how much one’s com- 
fort depends on the clothing’ one wears, and that if there is some- 
thing moving about, even the smallest article, it becomes a per- 
petual ~— nce. It costs very little to try a pair of the Brighton 
garters.—Adv. 


knows how laborious 
less for the animal 
is. The Backus Dog Crates, sold 
by the Excelsior Wire and Poultry Supply Co., are always ready. 
and we are told that they combine ¢om lightness, strength and 
E same company sell all sorts of kennel and poultry 

supplies, and will send their catalogue on application.—Adv, 
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